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AT LAST. 


BY MARY L. RITTER. 


But it may be, in a diviner air, 
Transfigured and made pure, 
The harvest that we deemed as wholly lost 
Waits perfect and mature ; 
And the faint heart, that now defeated 
grieves, 
yet stand 
sheaves. 


May smiling ‘’mid abundant 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


One “visiting nurse’ employed by the 
Denver Flower Mission is reported as hav- 
ing made 1,787 visits in the course of the 
year. Yet some people still think that if 
a woman has the right to vote she will 
not have time to do anything else! The 
women in charge of the Denver Flower 
Mission send nurses to patients of every 
creed and nationality, the only requisite 
being that a person should be ill and poor. 
This free nursing of the poor accom- 
plishes two objects of especial value: by 
instruction and disinfection it prevents 
the spread of disease, and, by enabling the 
breadwinner of the family to continue at 
his work, it prevents much pauperism, 











Seldom has so delightful an array of 
youthful talent and eloquence been pre- 
sented as by the speakers at the Young 
People’s Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association last Wednes- 
day night. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony has received, 
among other answers to her New Year’s 
appeal, a check for fifty dollars, with the 
following pleasant letter from a New 
York woman: 


For a long time I have had a great de- 
sire to enroll myself on the side of the 
suffragists. My sympathies have always 
been with you, but the “drip,” as the 
college boy calls it, of my dearest friends, 
who, alas, are among the anti-suffragists, 
has more and more convinced me that 
silent sympathy is neither sufficient nor 
decent. For you, my dear Miss Anthony, 
I have always had the deepest admiration. 
Although circumstances prevent me from 
taking active part in the struggle, from 
this time I desire to be considered one of 
your party, and shall always do anything 
in my power to further the cause. How- 
ever, I feel that your victory is so nearly 
in sight, so surely bound to be, that I am 
almost ashamed to jump into the proces- 
sion just as itis about to pass the grand 
stand; and yet Iam more afraid you will 
get there without me than ashamed of 





falling into the tail end of the procession 
at this late day. 


—- wee ——— 


Miss Anthony wrote in answer: 


How many, many of our good friends 
in head and heart, all the world 
over, are just as you have been ail 
these years, until the little appeal in 
last Sunday’s Sun moved you to send 
me not only most encouraging words, 
but in addition a generous check! It is 
just the sum to make you a life-member 
of our National Association, for which, if 
you do not object, I will send you a cer- 
tificate showing that you placed yourself 
on our “roll of honor’’ at the very opening 
of this last year of the dear old 19th cen- 
tury, and alse at the very close of the 
last year of my presidency of onr now 
more than half-century organized move- 
ment for the enfranchisement of the wom- 
en of this Republic. Many, many thanks 
to you! With the hope that thousands of 
our hitherto unknown friends may 
speedily follow your example, I am 

Very sincerely and gratefully yours, 

Susan B. ANTHONY. 


—_—_—_e oor 





The many friends of Mrs. Frances H. 
Drake will regret to hear that she lies 
critically ill at her home in Leominster, 
Mass. Mrs. Drake has given unselfish and 
life-long service to the cause of woman suf- 
frage, and was known also as an active 
anti-slavery worker. 





Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer began, on 
Jan. 4, aseries of twelve ‘Lecture Studies 
in Modern Philanthropy”’ at the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union in this 
city. They are given at three o'clock 
Thursday afternoons. The first four 
lectures will be devoted to ‘‘The General 
Histery of Charity and Correction,” the 
next two to ‘‘The Pauper,” and “The 
Child who is Dependent or Abused.” 
Four lectures will follow on “The Desti- 
tute and Struggling, and How to Help 
Them,” aad the last two will be on 
‘*Education in its Missionary Aspects,” 





A NOTE OF ALARM. 

Many years ago, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, in one of the worthiest pas- 
sages of her ‘‘Aurora Leigh,” sounded a 
note of alarm to the parents and guardians 
who permit a child to wander forth un- 
guided into the world of books, careless 
what miasmatic influences, fatal to 
spiritual health, may meet him there, I 
cannot better begin the little plea which 
“the spirit moves me’’ here to make, than 
by quoting certain lines from the passage 
in question: 

Sublimest danger, over which none weeps, 

When any young, wayfaring soul goes forth, 

To thrust his own way, he an alien, through 

The world of books! And yet Isay, 

Behold! The world of books is still the 
world; 

And worldlings in it are less merciful, 

And more puissant. For the wicked there 

Are winged like angels. Every knife that 
strikes 

Is edged with elemental fire, to assail 

A spiritual life. The beautiful seems right, 

By force of beauty; and the feeble, wrong, 

Because of weakness. . . . 

Who judges wizards, and can tell true seers 

From conjurers? The child there? Would 
you leave 

The child to wanderin a battle-field, 

And push his innocent smile against the 
guns? 

What Mrs. Browning so eloquently 
declares is true in the world of books, is 
doubly and trebly true in the world of the 
drama. If parents and guardians are 
bound by every law of moral right to 
know what world, what folk, what influ- 
ences, lie between the covers of a book, 
before they permit the young to enter 
there, a thousand times more are they 
bound to know what world, what folk, 
what influences lie behind the curtain 
that presently will rise upon a given 
drama, before they permit the young 
under their authority to see the curtain 
rise, 

The theatre, in the trenchant phrase of 
our ex-President, is a condition and not a 
theory. We may or may not think that 
the theatre has a reason for existing: we 
know that it exists. Upward of seven- 
teen millions of dollars are annually ex- 
pended for this form of amusement. 
There is beyond question no other form 
of popular recreation that offers a tithe of 
the appeal of the theatre. Offer the aver- 
age young person the choice of a good 
book,-—“‘good”’ being here understood as 
interesting,—to read, or a play to see, and 
seventy per cent. would choose the play. 
Offer the same young person the choice of 
an exhibition of the rarest pictures or 
statuary, or a play to see, and ninety per 
cent. of them would choose the play. 
This is a proposition easily demonstrable 





by experiment. Any woman of age and 
position suitable to a chaperone, has only 
to ask a group of her young acquaintance 
to spend an evening listening to a new 
and entertaining book read aloud by a 
skilled and sympathetic reader; to spend 
an evening looking at rare pictures and 
objects of art; and to spend an evening in 
attendance at a popular play. By the 
relative numbers and enthusiasm of those 
accepting the three invitations, let her 
judge of the relative appeal of theatrical 
and other forms of art to the youth of 
today. As I have said, we may accept 
these facts with complacency or with 
regret. We have no choice but to accept 
them. Furthermore, we must make our- 
selves realize that the appeal of the thea- 
tre to its patrons is three times more 
vivid than that of any other form of art. 
Painting and sculpture appeal to the 
mind and the senses through the eye; 
music through the ear; the appeal of the 
printed page is almost wholly intellectual. 
The theatre appeals by the _ pictorial 
scenery, through the eye; by the inci- 
dental music, and by the music of the 
trained human voice, through the ear; 
nay, even the sense of smell is not unfre- 
quently enlisted to strengthen a given 
illusion, as when, in ‘‘Alabama,”’ the scent 
of the magnolia steals wooingly forth, 
before the curtain rises to show us the 
moonlit Southern night; or that of incense 
before the curtain rises on the stately 
aisles of a cathedral. It follows, there- 
fore, that the appeal made by the theatre 
to the senses, and through them to the 
thought, is by many fold more vivid, 
instant and compelling than that of any 
form of art. 

Granted that the appeal of the theatre 
is a vivid one; granted the frequency 
with which that appeal is made to the 
average young person in our midst—I am 
now speaking to the dwellers in large 
cities—and does not the duty lie, an un- 
escapable responsibility, on every guardian 
of youth, to know what is to be the effect 
on the moral and spiritual nature of any 
and every play to which we consentingly 
send the youth under our charge? No 
conscientious guardian of youth permits 
the young to enter, familiarly, a new 
household without being thoroughly satis- 
fied as to what influences will be exercised 
by the life and atmosphere of that house- 
hold. Yet, no less than horrifying though 
this fact must seem, viewed in the light 
of the facts we have just faced as to the 
tremendous appeal of a play and the 
frequency with which that appeal is made, 
it is not the exception, but the rule, that 
the parent or guardian consenting to a 
young girl’s attendance on a play, at a 
matinée with a girl companion, at an 
evening performance with a _ theatre- 
party chaperoned by a young matron, or 
even at an evening performance, under 
the escort of a young man, an old or 
recent friend, gives that consent in igno- 
rance of what that play is to show and to 
teach. The entire and most earnest pur- 
pose of this plea is to place before 
guardians of the young, who are good 
and conscientious women, the solemn 
duty of knowing what influence a play is 
to exercise, before sanctioning the seeing 
of that play. 

To one familiar, as I have long been 
familiar, with the modern theatre, as play- 
wright and as dramatic critic, making it 
doubly my business to see practically 
every play produced on the local stage, it 
has become a positive pain and terror to 
watch the taces of the young at certain 
theatrical representations, and to realize, 
as no thoughtful onlooker can help realiz- 
ing, the effect on the young mind of what 
is before them, and making so profound 
an impression through every sense. What 
I have seen—what there is often to be 
seen, here, in a reputable theatre, would 
hardly bear phrasing in the most careful 
English that could convey the fact. Con- 
sider what it means for young men and 
women, not once but many times in a sea- 
son, to laugh over the Rabelaisian droller- 
ies arising from marital infidelities; to 
gather the impression, until it becomes 
an easily accepted fact, that unfaithful- 
ness to a wife is a venial offence, whose 
only evil consequence is possible discovery ; 
and that the offender is usually a vastly 
likable fellow. Does it need a Puritan 
conscience, or a morbid prescience, to see 
the primrose path to the divorce court 
opening before those young feet? Plays 
whose “strong” situations are usually 
synonymous with a situation which, did 
it occur in real life, a gentleman would be 
banished from a mother’s drawing-room 
for even mentioning before her maiden 





daughter, are seen and applauded and 
discussed by young men and women, 
under the complacent chaperonage of the 
women responsible for the purity of mind 
that is being thus blasted. The apotheosis 
of this hideous paradox has been recently 
reached, when we saw on the public stage 
a courtesan making a laughing bet as to 
the shortness of the time in which she 
could captivate to her purposes a man of 
position and reputation, who was pres- 
ently to come behind the scenes; and then 
saw the exposition, with no foul detail 
omitted, of the arts used by such women 
for such purposes, brought to a success- 
ful consummation. To see hundreds of 
young girls hanging breathless on this 
exhibition, knowing that, later, their easy 
tears of sympathy were to be summoned 
by the woes of the woman whose methods 
they were watching; to see hundreds of 
college boys learning, with quickened 
breath and flushing cheek, what like is 
the pleasurable appeal of the lowest vice 
to young senses; and to realize that just 
outside the door, at the darkened street- 
corner, wait the women of like sort with 
her they are watching with prurient fas- 
cination—this is to realize that here 
is an open door of hell; and here are 
mothers consenting, by their presence be- 
side their sons and daughters, that these 
shall gaze at the sights and breathe the 
odors to which the door of hell gives free 
access. What is to be said of such 
mothers? Or of the mothers scarcely less 
guilty, who, not present themselves, per- 
mit the presence of their young people at 
such an exhibition, because they have not 
taken the trouble to know what the ex- 
hibition is? Or what shall we say of the 
thinking women of America, who keep no 
authoritative espionage over the theatres 
of America, although they must know, 
whether such knowledge be palatable to 
them or no, that the theatres of America 
are a power second to nonein the land 
—no! second neither to the church nor 
to literature in forming the tastes, the 
morals, the ideals, of plastic youth? 

Good women are a mighty power in the 
land, today. They are complacently ac- 
quiescing in their power being sapped at 
the very root, by the insinuation of the 
idea, in the minds of the young, that 
virtue is a bit out of date; that, in a 
struggle for the allegiance of a husband 
between a wife and a courtesan, the latter 
is generally the fitter object for sympathy 
and liking; that the Bible is to be associ- 
ated in the young mind with a light jest 
at uninteresting stay-at-homes; and that 
drink and coarse caresses are associated 
with charming and brilliant folk, who 
never fail to command our laughter. How 
long will it take for the power of good 
women to become a tradition, when good 
women consent to their sons and daugh- 
ters learning these lessons in the most 
seductive way that they can be taught? 

There is no need of forbidding young 
people the theatre. Still less is there need 
of tilting at the impregnable hold that 
dramatic art has on the popular mind. 
All that good women have to do, to banish 
foul plays beyond the danger-line—to 
class the theatres that give them represen- 
tation with the bagnios, and their fre- 
quenters with the class that have no entrée 
to reputable homes—is to make them- 
selves familiar with the lesson and im- 
pression of every play that is presented 
at a reputable theatre; and quietly and 
steadfastly and consistently to refuse to 
allow their young people to be present at 
any play tainted with corrupt morality, or 
stirring the senses to perilous issue. What 
keeps such plays in reputable theatres is 
the patronage of reputable people. Let 
the wise mother, knowing their peril, re- 
fuse them the countenance of her presence; 
let her refuse her young people attend- 
ance on them; let her make it clear, with 
the plain speech that is the prerogative 
of gentlewomen, to any young man who 
in her presence alludes to such plays, that 
she considers such reference as great an 
offence against the delicacy of her daugh- 
ter as if he had discussed the courtesan 
of real life and her methods, instead of 
the courtesan of the mimic world; and in 
five years, without need of public crusade 
of any sort, the presentation of a foul 
play ina reputable theatre would be com- 
mercially unprofitable, which means that 
it would be out of the question. 

Good women who live in the world and 
read the newspapers, can satisfy them- 
selves, at the expenditure of ten minutes 
a day, whether a play is fit to be seen or 
no. In the light of the facts above set 
forth, is it worth their while to do so? 

EVELYN GREENLEAF SUTHERLAND. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


ELLEN Berry, of Watertown, Mass., 


| has left $1,000 to the Alumni Scholarship 


fund of the Boston University Medica] 
School. 

Mrs. Frances A. Morton has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Reforma- 
tory Prison for Women at Sherborn, Mass’ 
Mrs. Morton has been in charge of the 
institution since the death of Mrs. Ellen 
C. Johnson, and had previously served as 
deputy superintendent. 

Miss BEATRIX JONES, a North Carolina 
society girl, bas made a bid for the ap- 
pointment of landscape artist for the 
grounds of the new SS. Peter and Paul 
Cathedral to be built in Washington, and 
is said to be likely to receive the appoint- 
ment, Miss Jones is one of the few wom- 
en of this country who have perfected 
themselves in landscape gardening. 

Mrs. W. G. HoLpENn, of Chicago, says: 
“No man ever paid greater homage to 
his wife than Mr. Moody. I never met 
with a happier couple. In every way he 
deferred to her. She answered all his 
voluminous correspondence. She was the 
person to whom he always spoke of his 
plans and his work. No trouble was too 
great for him if he could save her any 
bother or every-day, ordinary little 
troubles. They were married in 1864, 
and Mr. Moody had already started on 
his missionary work at North Market 
Hall, They were very poor, had hardly 
enough to live on, and resided in a little 
house at Dearborn Avenue and Indiana 
Street, but they were happy, and this 
happiness bas continued through their 
lives.”’ 

OLIVE ScCHREINER, in a letter published 
in a late number of Mr. William T. Stead’s 
War Against War in South Africa, ex- 
presses her acute grief over the present 
war. She says: “Oh, the people in Eng- 
land have not understood, they have not 
understood! There is a time coming 
of terrible awakening when they under- 
stand what they have done. Our gal- 
lant, heroic Transvaalers are dying, 
and brave English soldiers are falling, 
and the miserable hordes of blood-suckers 
and money-makers are quietly in hiding, 
to come out when the war is over to dig 
their claws into ourhearts. War is a ter- 
rible thing; but when it is undertaken in 
the service of wealth, and to crush free- 
dom, it is hell. If England could but see 
in time that Chamberlain is undermining 
the foundations of the Empire, the true 
Empire of which South Africans have 
dreamed, which shall be a great confed- 
eracy of the nations, not crushed beneath 
her heel, but bound to her by indissoluble 
ties of love and sympathy! Chamberlain 
is stabbing the heart of the British Em- 
pire.” Olive Schreiner and her brother, 
W. P. Schreiner, the Premier of Cape 
Colony, are not of Boer race, as some 
have supposed. Both were born at Cape 
Town. Their father was a German Lu- 
theran clergyman, their mother an Eng- 
lish woman named Lyndall. 

Miss ANTHONY will be eighty years of 
age on Feb. 15th, the day after the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention in Washing- 
ton. A committee appointed for the 
purpose are making great preparations to 
celebrate the birthday. A public meet- 
ing in honor of the occasion will be held 
from 3 to5 P. M. in the Lafayette Opera 
House, the finest auditorium in Washing- 
ton. In the evening of the same day 
there will be a card reception for Miss 
Anthony, at which she will receive with 
the members of the birthday committee. 
Those having the arrangements in charge 
are: Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, chairman; 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, secretary; Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton, Ohio, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, Indiana, Mrs. Mary B. 
Clay, Kentucky, Mrs. Emily M. Gross, 
Illinois, Mrs. Senator Burrows, Michigan, 
Mrs. Senator Warren, Wyoming, Miss 
Lucy E. Anthony, Pennsylvania, and Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Blatch, England. Promi- 
nent women, representing all lines of 
woman’s work, will greet Miss Anthony, 
and express their sense of what her labors 
have meant to their respective fields of 
effort. There is not a woman in this 
country to-day, no matter what her posi- 
tion, who has not been helped in some 
degree by the exertions of Miss Anthony 
and her compeers. There will undoubt- 
edly be a large and brilliant gathering; 
but if all those could be assembled who 
honor Miss Anthony for her long years of 
hard work in the cause of equal rights, no 
auditorium in the United States could be 
found large enough to hold them. 
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WOMEN JEWELLERS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


One of the most interesting features of 
Manila industrial life is the wonderful 
skill of its lapidaries and gem-setters. 
These, strange to say, are the women of 
the population, whose tastes and work- 
manship have far surpassed the powers of 
the men. 

Any one visiting Spain and Morocco 
must have remarked the superiority of the 
Spanish artificer, who has taught all the 
excellences of his craft to the natives of 
his colonies. In the case of the Filipinos, 
the pupils have improved on the teacher, 
and their art has become famous through- 
out the Far East. 

The shops are small, often mere dens, 
with a gloomy interior, which seem a 
strange setting for the beautiful work. 

Rents are high, and what is worse, the 
Spanish system of taxation has rendered 
it imprudent for a shopkeeper to display 
much stock. The customer enters, is 
disappointed at the meagre assortment 
shown, and goes away, irritated that he 
has been persuaded to leave his name and 
address. Later in the day he is invited— 
nay, urged—to repeat his visit, and, if he 
refuses, is inveigled there in one mode or 
another. Should he still prove obdurate, 
the persistent, gentle little brown woman 
calls on him, or waits patiently on the 
steps of his hotel, her wares in a locked 
box under her rebosa. 

Such sparkle of color and glitter of 
treasure! The broiling sunshine steeps 
the streets, and ali Manila quivers in the 
languor of the tropics, but the tiny shop 
iscool. Before the wonders now exhibited, 
one forgets to remember the thermometer. 

Among the treasures of one of these 
little shops are necklaces of delicate pink 
coral; coral balls for the decoration of 
grandees’ caps; dainty statuettes of coral, 
with the body and limbs formed of the 
stem and its branches; rosaries with 
beads like drops of blood; pendants of 
pure white pearls, lustrous and pear- 
shaped; chains of pearls; drop-shaped ear- 
jewels, which the seller assures one are 
the offspring of tears and suffering; great 
yellow pearls, the favorite purchase of the 
Chinese merchant; and costly strings of 
pink pearls of peculiar iridescence. 

There are sets of blood-red cabochon 
garnets consisting of ear-rings, pin and 
finger rings, and other sets of the orange- 
red variety that emit light in the dark, 
like flame. Indeed, the kinds of garnet 
displayed are bewildering. Here are 
silver filigree set with yellow garnets, 
mother-of-pearl drinking-cups with 
handles thickly covered with pale green 
garnets; nacre knife-handles that sparkle 
with the lightning of carbuncles, and 
small bowls of opalescent mother. of-pearl 
that glow with their red fire. 

The saleswoman is astute. Never think 
that she does not note the surprise and 
admiration of her visitor’s face. She turns 
insinuatingly and says in her rich, alto 
voice: 

“Very pretty; look you.” 
and is lost. 

It does not seem possible that the work 
she is showing you is gold—only gold—so 
fine and lacelike are the patterns. There 
is a chain, a necklace, a chatelaine, a hat- 
pin, and a brooch, all of the deepest yel- 
low gold, from 18 to 22 carats, and of ex- 
quisite handiwork. The chain looks like 
a long yellow braid of bair, tied at the 
clasp with a true-lover’s knot that it may 
not unravel itself. The necklace is a flex- 
ible, delicate-veined stem, from which 
branch pendants of the daintiest golden 
ferns. Anything as graceful or artistic as 
this work it would be difficult to duplicate, 
except, perhaps, in the gold smitheries of 
Ceylon. The chatelaine is composed of 
solid ropes of gold (exact copies of Manila 
hemp rope, even to the threads), with 
clasps designed like fish-hooks. The hat- 
pin is a miniature Malay creese, with a 
water-lily leaf for a handle, and the brooch 
a golden alligator or young cayman, the 
scale work being a most ingenious imita- 
tion of nature. 

The sum of one hundred and fifty-eight 
pesetas (£100, gold) purchases this entire 
set of five pieces; less than would be asked 
for the necklace alone in New York, Lon- 
don, or Paris. 

This woman has brought the crude gold 
from the country, made her own alloys, 
drawing out the gold wire, and beating it 
with hammer and anvil, following, step 
by step, the most modern and scientific 
processes of metal smithing. 

These metal-workers are as skillful with 
silver as with gold. Marvellous bangles 
of chased silver, set with precious stones, 
and brooches and pendants of quaint de- 
sign, ali manifest the most thoughtful 
human labor. One can have no idea of 
how much can be done with silver until 
he has seen this profusion of devices. 

Very likely the collection will contain 
some exquisite breastpins and stickpins 
of rubies, some a lovely poppy-red, others 
of deepest carmine, like drops of frozen 
wine, but the astonishing feature is the 
superb taste and ingenuity of these 


One looks 





women, often entirely illiterate. Many a 
jeweller whose designs are monotonously 
conventional might learn a useful lesson 
from these Philippine lapidaries. 

‘‘Look you,” says Concha again (her 
name is Conception, diminutized, Concha), 
and she holds out a necklace of gold, blue 
enamelled, set with gray pearls, the har- 
mony of stone and setting perfect. 

“Why not amethyst and pearls, 
Concha?” one asks, but she shrugs her 
shoulders deprecatingly. 

“Ametbyst looks vulgar 
nina,” 

Fewer rings are to be noticed, perhaps, 
than any other ornament, the betrothal 
rings being almost universally enamelled 
gold; but ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, 
chains, buttons, small pins and brooches 
are abundant. 

These lapidaries combine the ability of 
the Moorish gem-worker with the patience 
and originality of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese craftsman, because they are adept 
enamellers, and sacrifice even design to 
color in this branch of the work; and in 
all their jewellery a daintiness and per- 
sonality, altogether irresistibly attractive, 
are felt. The longer one looks the more 
he becomes convinced that the display 
before him is the expression of a mind, 
the outcome of a personal art, and this 
belief is wholly satisfying, for above all 
else, a jewel should be unique.—Mary 
Cheesborough Lord. 


with gold, 
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MILLINERS VS. SONG BIRDS. 





Senator Hoar of Massachusetts has 
aroused a storm of opposition in the mil- 
linery trade by introducing in the U.S. 
Senate a bill for the protection of song- 
birds, which aims to banish the feather 
from women’s bonnets, and put an end 
to its importation and manufacture. 

A movement to defeat the bill is on 
foot, and a large delegation from the 
Millinery Merchants’ Protective Associa- 
tion soon will go to Washington to begin 
the fight. Senator Hoar’s bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary, 
is practically the same measure he intro- 
duced last session. 
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WOMEN PROSPECTORS. 





Two or three years ago a woman in one 
of the southern counties abandoned school 
teaching for the business of prospecting, 
a taste for which she acquired during a 
vacation in Arizona, She had a fondness 
for mineralogy and geology, and soon 
learned where to look for minerals and 
the value of mineralized rock when she 
saw it. The upshot was that she located 
some promising ledges, selected good 
specimens from the outcroppings, and, 
taking them to Denver, sold her locations 
foraround sum. She has since become a 
professional mine prospector, and follows 
the business with as much persistence 
and intelligence as any man engaged in it. 

A Seattle exchange recently recorded 
the sale of two groups of mines located 
by a woman in the Kaslo (B. C.) district. 
The locations had been made by herself, 
and she stood by them for seven years, 
The buyers were English and French 
capitalists, and on the strength of the 
report of their value made by their expert 
they paid her $125,000 for the lot—a hand- 
some reward for her faith and a compli- 
ment to her judgment. Sex is no bar to 
success in the business when intelligently 
prosecuted.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





-_-- 





IN UNBEATEN PATHS. 


The Chicago Herald describes a chicken 
farm, established and successfully man- 
aged by a bright young woman, Her 
poultry industry, which started with a 
few fancy birds in the back yard of her 
suburban home, five years ago, now occu- 
pies forty acres on the north branch of 
the Chicago River, some eighteen miles 
out of the city, At an expense of several 
thousand dollars it has been equipped 


with substantial buildings adapted to the 


modern scientific requirements of the 
chicken and duck industries. The young 
woman has made a careful study of all 
the details of her business. She is now 
raising 10,000 chickens annually, and is 
planning to raise about 3,000 Pekin ducks 
during the coming year, She gives espe- 
cial attention to the production of poultry 
of a superior quality for the fancy food 
markets. As a matter of convenience the 
farm has been organized as a joint stock 
company and incorporated. The young 
woman at the head is the principal owner, 
and in every sense the chief director. 
Owing to other demands on her time, she 
is only able to visit the place personally 
three or four times a week and on Satur- 
day afternoons. But she is in constant 
communication with her head man and 
her employees by a private telephone line. 
She is a disciplinarian and very syste- 
matic in the conduct of affairs, requiring 
detailed reports from her employees at 
stated intervals, as in any well-regulated 
business house. She says that a few good 





hens in the back yard may be profitable 
without much care or attention, but upon 
a larger scale there is no profit in poultry 
without patient, unremitting toil and 
management. For any one going into the 
business to depend on it for a living, she 
estimates that a capital of $4,000 or $5,000 
will be necessary at the start. 

A crippled young girl who lives in a 
suburb near New York City, supports her- 
self by raising goldfish. ‘It all began by 
the fish in my globe multiplying too fast,”’ 
she says. ‘I put the overflow into a tub 
in the back yard, where they increased so 
rapidly that I had to get another tub. 
Then some one offered to buy half a dozen 
from me. That gave me an idea. I jour- 
neyed to New York with a half-dozen ina 
bucket, and hunted up a man who stocks 
aquariums, and offered him my fish. He 
bought them, and bargained for more, 
Then we talked the matter over, and he 
advised me to go into the business; so I 
had pools built in my back yard, and be- 
gan to breed as extensively as my stock 
would permit. The next season I added 
several new pools, and the third year had 
a number of fish for sale. 

‘My fish are almost no trouble, and 
very little expense after the building and 
stocking of the pools. The greatest care 
is the shipping, but as I always re- 
quire the prompt return of my shipping 
tanks and their cases, 1am saved much 
expense. The first year my sales amounted 
to $50; since then they have steadily 
increased, and last year amounted almost 
to $1,500.”’ 

- =o 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


The Duchess of Sutherland, one of the 
youngest and prettiest of England’s titled 
women, has written a novel which deals 
chiefly with socialism, and all London is 
talking about it. The Duchess has long 
been interested in plans for improving the 
condition of the tenants on her husband’s 
estate. 

In London, Mrs. Comyns-Lewer has 
built up a weekly poultry journal with a 
circulation of 60,000. 

Miss Wilkinson, the gardener of the 
Metropolitan Garden Association of Lon- 
don, has changed an ugly waste into an 
extremely pretty garden at Albion Square, 
Dalston. The garden, which was opeved 
recently by the Earl of Meath, is the hun- 
dredth ground laid out by the Garden 
Association. It was paid for by the city 
parochial trustees. 


—- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rev. Hannah Jewett Powell was lately 
installed as pastor of the Universalist 
church at North Jay and that at East 
Dixfield, Me. The service was in the 
beautiful North Jay church, and illus- 
trated the growing spirit of liberality 
among denominations, as well as toward 
women ministers. Invocation was by 
Rev. W. J. Taylor, of Lewiston; Scripture 
lesson, Rev. F. A. Sanborn, Congrega- 
tionalist, Wilton; sermon, Rev. C. A. 
Hayden, Augusta; prayer, Rev. W. W. 
Hooper, Deering Centre; welcome to the 
parish, Mrs, Silas Wright; welcome of 
the Jay churches, Rev. H. Hewitt, Metho- 
dist, Wilton; solo, Mr. Ira T. Monroe; 
charge to the minister, Rev. W. W. 
Hooper; charge to the people, Rev. 
Blanche A. Wright, Livermore Falls, for- 
mer pastor; benediction, Miss Powell. 

Rev. Frances A. Kimball was recently 
ordained to the Universalist ministry at 
Williamstown, Vt, with the following 
exercises: Invocation, Rev. J. E. Wright, 
Montpelier; responsive reading, Rev. Mrs. 
Jones, Barre; Scripture reading, Rev. 
Anna B, Aldridge; sermon, Rev. Isabella 
S. Macduff; prayer and act of ordination, 
Rev. John Kimball, Turner, Me.; fellow- 
ship of the church, Rev. A. M. Smith; 
benediction, Rev. Frances A. Kimball. In 
the evening Miss Kimball was installed as 
pastor of the church at South Barre, her 
pastorate including this parish and that 
at Williamstown, The principal parts 
were taken by those who officiated at the 
ordination. The sermon was by Rev. Mrs, 
Jones; charge to minister, Rev. Mr. 
Wright; charge to people, Rev. Mr. Smith. 
Cordial welcomes from the parishes and 
from the other churches in the circuit 
were given the newly installed pastor. 
The chapel was dedicated the following 
evening. 

At the thirty-first annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions of the In- 
terior (Congregational) recently held in 
Madison, Wis., seven women missionaries 
were on the programme. One of these, 
Miss Anstice A. Abbott, born in India, 
the child of missionaries, has been for ten 
years a missionary in Bombay. Miss 
Barrows’s experiences in Japan go back 
twenty-three years to the beginning of the 
girls’ school, which has since become 
Kobe College. She is associated with 
Miss Dudley in the Training School for 
Bible Women, which grew out of a deep 
need, Of the women who take this three 
years’ course, some are widows of thirty- 





five or forty years of age, and others are 
young women who choose house to-house 
Bible teaching for their life work. Mrs. 
D. Z. Sheffield said that six young women 
were needed to fill vacancies in different 
stations. The time is ripe for the kinder- 
garten in China, and this advance in edu- 
cational work should be made. More 
physicians are needed, also. 

The Congregational church of Condon, 
Ore., has united in asking Mrs. Hurlburt 
to fillthe place of her husband, recently 
deceased, as pastor for them for the 
present. 

Mrs. Frances M. Pugh, of Oakland, was 
elected moderator of the California State 
Free Baptist Association at its last meet- 
ing. F. M. A. 





-_-- 


A WHITE WOMAN IN MANILA. 


Mrs. Schwichtenberg, who has had 
charge of the White Cross Society work 
at Manila since last March, has just re- 
turned to this country. She lived with 
the natives, was on the firing line at San 
Pedro Macati, went with Gen. Bates to 
Jolo, touched at Guam, and visited 
Cebu. 

She says one of the greatest needs at 
Manila is more medical attendants in the 
hospitals— physicians, helpers, and nurses. 
At one time 1,400 soldiers were in the 
hospital, with only thirty-six surgeons. 
This overcrowded condition is due in a 
large measure to the soldiers themselves. 
In spite of all warnings, they persist in 
drinkingimpure water and eating unsea- 
sonable fruit, hence they fall ill and need 
the attention of the hospital workers, who 
are already busy with the wounded, On 
the whole, however, Mrs. Schwichtenberg 
speaks well of the American soldiers at 
Manila and elsewhere, She regrets that 
they are careless and have some of the 
vices found in all army camps, but, in the 
main, she considers their conduct dis- 
tinctly creditable. It was an error, she 
says, to allow any troops to be mustered 
out in Manila, as they then acted rashly 
and imprudently, because no longer under 
authority. 

The stories of looting, she thinks, are 
exaggerated, and she explained in what 
much of the so-called looting consists, 
On the approach of American troops, the 
natives would hide in the church every- 
thing of value, and would then burn the 
houses and join the retreating insurgents. 
Often the dwellings were in flames when 
the soldiers arrived, and they would dash 
in, put out the fire if possible, and take 
any article which they fancied. Their 
excuse was that if they had not done so it 
would have been burned. 

The Filipino children greatly interested 
Mrs. Schwichtenberg. Their faces are 
pensive and sad; they seem to have no 
fun, and never play with toys, in marked 
contrast to the Japanese children, who 
have every sort of toy and are the happiest 
beings in the world. The chief diversion 
of the Filipinos is cock-fighting. Their 
chief vice, so far as she knew, was patri- 
otically stealing for Aguinaldo. A ser- 
vant would be scrupulously honest until 
one day he would be missing, and it would 
be found that he had taken what money 
he could find to the insurgent headquar- 
ters. Later he might return to the city, 
but not to his former place. The servants 
are often energetic, but as a whole unre- 
liable. If they grow tired or the day be- 
comes too warm or they want a fish to 
eat, they drop any work they are doing, 
and seek a cool place or go fishing. 

Mrs. Schwichtenberg’s visit to San 
Pedro Macati during a battle was one of 
her most interesting experiences. She 
told her coachman to drive there, and he 
refused, saying that his friends were 
there, and would force him to fight 
against the Americans, which he did not 
wish todo. An American soldier finally 
compelled him to obey, but the poor fel- 
low was terror-stricken all the way, Her 
object in going was to take to the Ne- 
braska volunteers some boxes sent by 
their friends. She was conveyed to the 
trenches and allowed to watch the firing. 
The experience was exciting, and grew 
too much so, as the bullets kept drop- 
ping all around, so she was soon glad to 
obey the order to return to her carriage 
and tell her delighted driver to take her 
home. 

Mrs. Schwichtenberg’s visit to Jolo was 
another interesting incident. She was 
with General Bates’s party during his 
conference with the Sultan, and was the 
first white woman whom the Sultan had 
everseen. Before visiting him, she called 
on his mother, the Snitana, who wore a 
white glove on the hand which shook the 
hand of the Christian woman, But when 
Mrs. Schwiclitenberg was presented to 
the Sultan and extended her hand to him, 
the Jolo ruler was so flustered that he 
forgot the contamination and grasped it. 
This incident afforded great amusement 
to the Americans in the party. Like Dr. 
Schurman, she regards Jolo as one of the 
most beautiful places she has ever seen, a 
land veritably flowing with milk and 





honey. On the way back to the boat the 
party’s launch was stranded for many 
hours on acoral reef, and while struggling 
to be freed from it the Charleston’s search- 
light was thrown on them, and a boat was 
at once sent to their relief, the Charleston 
fancying that they had been set upon by 
natives. 

The most depressing sight of all was 
that of the lepers at Cebu. Not only in 
the city but in the country these lepers 
swarm about one’s carriage, begging. 
They are allowed to go everywhere, and 
hence their numbers are enormously in- 
creasing. Mrs. Schwichtenberg estimates 
that out of a population of 36,000 at least 
5,000 are lepers. They are in all stages 
of the disease. She fears that, with the 
American troops there, it may be brought 
to our country. 


-_-- 


“THE WOMEN REGULARS.” 

“My wife is my heroine.” A regular 
army officer some times ago so summed 
up his opinion of the woman whom he 
had an hour before left, for an unknown 
time, to go to the Philippines. It is of 
her and women like her—‘‘the women 
regulars’’—that the following is written. 

‘All aboard!” called out the man at the 
gate. 

“Well, good-by, Patsy,’’ said the naval 
officer, stooping and kissing his wife. 
‘See you in 1902, may be.” 

‘Good-bye, Jack—I’ll count the hours,” 
said his wife. Then he kissed her again. 
There were some pretty affectionate looks 
between them, but no tears. The naval 
officer picked up his bag, walked through 
the gate to the train, the train pulled out, 
and the two or three years’ separation 
between one of the most devoted naval 
couples ‘in the service’ was over. 

“Well, of all things!” exclaimed the 
friend of the naval officer’s wife, when 
the train had pulled out. ‘How could you 
let him go so easily?” 

That is a question that is often put 
wonderingly to the wives of naval officers 
by their women friends in civil life. The 
wives of officers in the regular army are 
also frequently required to answer the 
same query. The civilian woman does 
not, understand how the service woman 
can “let her husband go,”’ without at least 
some little rain of tears, some little part- 
ing tableau bordering on the pathetic, 
The service woman doesn’t understand 
why anything of the sort should be ex- 
pected of her. 

“We must obey orders, mustn’t we?’’ 
she replies, wonderingly. 

“Orders” is the word. It is as well 
understood by the service women as by 
the service men. The inflexibility of 
orders teaches them abnegation. They 
know the meaning of orders as well as 
their husbands. Orders, then, being a 
stone wall, why, they argue, should they 
bruise themselves by trying to overthrow 
it? Why should they be demonstrative 
in the face of orders? 

When the war broke out, the wives and 
families of officers of the army and navy 
did not manifest any outward disquiet, 
The coolness with which they observed 
the trend of affairs that brought nearer 
and nearer every day the parting from 
their husbands, brothers, fathers, excited 
the wonder of civilian women. 

They did not bear in mind the fact that 
this self-restraint, which appeared so 
strange to them, is, as a rule, the fruit of 
years of training on the part of women 
whose male relatives are attached to the 
land or sea forces of the United States. 
Self-control is bred in the bone of army 
and navy women. In no country is there 
so much ‘‘serviceintermarrying”’ as in the 
United States. There are extraordinary 
ramifications of relationship by marriage 
in the American army and navy. The 
result was that most of the women whose 
husbands, fathers, and brothers were 
likely to mix in the war for which prepa- 
rations were going forward were thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of abnega- 
tion that animated the men. The service 
women are subscribers to a code of, their 
own, and the very first clause of this un- 
written but comprehensive code is that it 
would be quite as weak-kneed and cow. 
ardly for them to wilt in the face of 
trouble as it would be for their men to 
“show the yellow.” 

There is no lack of womanly feeling 
on the part of the feminine members of 
the households of American army and 
navy Officers. But their whole environ- 
ment is such as to bring out the strongest 
commonsense of which human beings are 
capable when the danger to their men 
becomes imminent. Their spirit is such 





that they would take shame to themselves . 


if they interjected any whimpering into 
the preparations for departure of their 
men on any mission, however hazardous. 
The service women ‘broke out”’ their hus- 
band’s and fathers’ and brothers’ accoutre- 
ments with undeniably heavy hearts, but 
rarely with any exterior parade of woe. 
There are many Mrs. Major O’Dowds 
among the wives of the older officers of 
the United States service—that is, they 
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resemble the lovable, plucky spouse 
of the redoubtable little Irish Major of 
Thackeray's story in their smiling self- 
repression in the teeth of trouble. In the 
households of the enlisted men in the 
United States service there is no lack of 
brave-hearted Dinah Shadds. 

The wives of numerous old-time officers 
of the American army and navy at the 
beginning of the Spanish War sent their 
men away for the second time in their 
married lives. They bade them good-by 
when they were eager, hot-headed fellows, 
nearly four decades ago, and last year, 


| She could not go to her husband on ac- 
count of an invalid mother in San Fran- 
cisco, and it was two years and nine 
months before the couple were reunited 
| by the husband’s return from the China 
station. 

“T shall have to make my devoirs to my 
wife all over again,” is the way many of 
the young officers put it, who get married 
under circumstances similar to this, upon 
| being finally detached from their ships. 
| It has often happened that children bave 
| been born to young officers within a few 
days after their departure for foreign 


| 





with silvered hair and that long gulf of | stations, and there was a pretty incident 
peace between, they gave them another | due to a case of this kind at one of the 


God-speed. 


service were mainstays for the young | 


These older women of the | railroad stations here not long ago. 


An ensign who was ordered more than 


wives who had not been born, brought up, | three years ago to the Mediterranean sta- 


aud married in the service, and therefore 
had not been schooled in the wretched- 


| 


| tion, and then transferred to the Asiatic 
| station, a month after he had married one 


ness of partings; had not thoroughly mas- of the pretty girls of Baltimore, was met 


tered the adamantine meaning of that 
word “orders.’’ The young officers in the 
two services who had taken girls from 
civil life for wives had the most difficulty 
in departing for whatever station their 
orders specitied, and the elderly wives of 
the old-time officers were the comforters 
of these women. 


| at the station when he returned here by 
| his wife, prettier than ever, and a little 
chap—by his movements a very heavy- 
weather and deep-water man, indeed— 
togged out in a blue-jacket rig, with a 
cap ribbon bearing the name of his father’s 
last ship. The little shaver manifested a 
| decidedly belligerent attitude when his 


For example, an elderly officer of the | father, whom he had, of course, never be- 


navy was ordered away to the Asiatic 
station just after the war broke out. His 
wife had sent him away to battle in 1861. 
One of their sons was a lieutenant in the 
artillery, and he had to join the forces 
bound for Cuba. Another son was a 
young ensign in the navy, attached to 
one of the ships in Schley’s squadron as 
soon as the squadron was formed. This 
young ensign had married a young woman 
from civil life, and she was on the verge 
of collapse over the prospect ahead of her 
young husband—they had only been mar- 
ried six months, 

“Compare your trouble with mine,” 
said her white-haired mother-in-law, ‘‘and 
learn cheerfulness, All three of my men 
are away, you know.”’ 

The young wife dried her eyes and 
decided that there was something in 
her mother-in-law’s way of putting the 
matter. 

In general, the wives of officers in the 
United States service, land and sea, have 
a trying time of it. This is especially true 
of the wives of naval officers. The army 
women are subjected to the discomfort 
and weariness of moving about, and to 


the dismal lonesomeness of life in remote | 


garrisons, but they at least have their 
husbands with them, The wives of naval 
ofticers do not, for long periods. 

“IT sent my husband off to the Euro- 
pean station two weeks after I married 
him, twenty-eight years ago,’’ said the 
wife of a commander, the other day, ‘‘and 
it seems as if I had been bidding him 
good-bye ever since. I have hardly seen 
him at all, and the only compensation is 
that we have such fun in getting ac- 
quainted all over again when he returns 
after a long cruise.”’ 

It is said that young naval officers are 
not so much ‘‘on the marry’’ nowadays as 
they used to be, and if this is the case the 
wonder is surely not great. It seems hard 
for a young man with but a single stripe 
to his sleeve, to marry to-day and be 
ordered to-morrow to a ship 10,000 miles 
away on a three-year cruise. And yet 
this has often happened. 

The young naval officers who marry 
nowadays, engage in matrimony, most of 
them, immediately upon being detached 
from ships on foreign stations and re- 
turning to the United States for their 
period of shore duty, They marry the girls 
they have been waiting for, and settle 
down to enjoy their first shore cruise in 
double harness. But then, again, there 
are many young officers of the navy who 
just about finish courting the girls they 


on a long cruise. 

These young fellows marry their girls 
and go and wait two or three years, as the 
case may be, for their honeymoon. Four 
or five years ago, a well-known lieutenant 
married a young society woman of San 
Francisco, while his ship was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, being held in the 
harbor for the conclusion of the ceremony. 
Within an hour after, the young wife stood 
on the veranda of the Cliff House and 
watched the ship upon which her hus- 
band was serving steam past the heads of 
the Golden Gate, bound for Yokohama. 


| fore seen, embraced his mother at the 
station; but the young officer, now a 
junior lieutenant, was able to conclude 
terms of peace with the young one before 
long. 

There are many United States naval 
officers—and their number is constantly 
growing—who make it a point to have 
their families within reach, no matter in 
what part of the world they may be serv- 
ing. This, of course, is not possible in 
the case of large families, but the number 
of young wives of naval officers who live 
at the headquarters of the foreign stations 
is considerable. The naval officers have 
discovered that they can quite as well 
afford to have their wives near them as to 
have them remain in the United States 
during their absence for several years on 
foreign stations, and there is a growing 
disposition among them to take advantage 
of the discovery.—- Selected. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

Our Fors At Home. By H. H. Lusk, 
fromerly Member of the New Zealand 
Parliament. New York: Doubleday 
& McClure Co, 1899. Price $1, 


This isa very important and remarkable 
book. Nothing can be more instructive 








than this candid and earnest criticism by 
a sincere friend and admirer of America, 
who visits us in mature life, after an emi- 
nent career in a new country, recently 
colonized by people of English and Scotch 
race. His observations are made more 
impressive by the differences which he 
finds between the United States and New 
Zealand—differences not always in favor 
of this country. Indeed, Mr. Lusk’s im- 
pressions of our condition and tendencies 
are distinctly disappointing. Within a 
hundred years since the death of George 
Washington, Mr. Lusk finds that we 
have undergone such social and political 
changes as to make it very difficult to fore- 
cast our future. We have abandoned our 
first-century policy of isolation. Before 
1950, at our present rate of numerical 
increase, we shall have a home popula- 
tion of 350 millions, Already, notwith- 
standing our unparalleled progress and 
prosperity, ‘“‘the riches and luxury are ex- 
aggerated beyond the experience of the 
oldest and most class-ridden countries of 
Europe.’ Already ‘poverty, hardly ex- 


| 
| 
i by the slums of the most over- 


crowded cities of Europe, is presented 


| in hideous contrast, where neither ex- 


treme could be found a century ago.” 
Already the political life of this country, 


| 
| theoretically so free, has become a by- 
| 


| self-government 


| Masses a delusion and a sham, 


word among the nations, and liberty and 
become to the 
Mr. Lusk 


have 


| does not quite despair of our future, but 
want by the time they are due to be| he thinks a radical change of methods 


ordered off to the other end of the world | will be needed in order to realize our 
| earlier hopes and ideals. 





It would be impossible, ina brief review, 
to give any adequate idea of the scope of 
this thoughtful and impressive treatise. 
The titles of the chapters may suggest its 
contents. Under the general heading of 
“Our Foes at Home,’’ we have ‘On the 
Threshold of the Future,” “A Century of 
Progress,’’ ‘“‘The People’s Bank,’’ “A 
Spendthrift Policy,” ‘*The Degradation of 
the Land,” ‘‘The Redemption of the Peo- 
ple’s Estate,”’ ‘‘The Taxation of the Peo- 
ple,” ‘‘Profitable Taxation,’’ ‘‘Monopoly 
According to Law,” ‘‘Monopolies in the 
People’s Hands,”’ ‘‘ Monopolies in Defiance 
of Law,’ “Well-being and Liberty,’’ 
“State Guardianship of Liberty,’ ‘‘The 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dread 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical. fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it failsto cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address, 

F. J. Cuenrgy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 7T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








Enemies of Reform,” and ‘‘The Risk of 
the People.’ Mr. Lusk predicts that 
when the American people awake to the 
need of a change in our present political 
methods, it can readily obtain the services 
of men of ability and honesty to remodel 
its electoral arrangements in such a way 
as to secure true representation and hon- 
est administration. Meanwhile we shall 
continue to go from bad to worse, for the 
worst of all foes are ‘our foes at home.”’ 
We commend this book to the careful 
perusal of all friendsof reform. H. B. B. 


Or MAKING ONE's SELF BEAUTIFUL. 
By William C. Gannett. Boston: James 
H. West & Company. 1899. Price, 50 
cents. Special handsome gift edition, 
$1. 


Many women spend much time and 
thought in planning how to make an 
agreeable impression by their dress and 
deportment. This book explains the secret 
of beauty and how to attain it. Not the 
mere Outside adornment, but the charm of 
feature and face and expression—a reflec- 
tion of nobility of thoughts and feelings. 

Many people find life sad and gloumy, 
but they carry with them the secret of 
good cheer, if only they will look at the 
sunny side of things. Many lack the 
means and leisure to go through college; 
but let them not think that culture is im- 
possible without college, for education 
depends upon the boy and girl themselves, 
not upon the place. It depends more on 
the will than onthe brain, It can be won 
in evsry-day life and action. It is essen- 
tially self-discipline. Even the thorn in 
the flesh may be made a lesson in heroic 
endurance. So, too, a house is made beau- 
tiful by the character and purpose of those 
who inhabit it. What is wanted is not 
lavish expense, but good taste, That is 
something which money cannot buy, wor 
poverty destroy. The ideal of beauty is 
simplicity and repose. This book is a mine 








of good sense and good feeling. H, B. B. 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
LULLABY. 


BY E. CAVAZZA. 


Through Sleepy Land doth a river flow, 

On its further bank white daisies grow ; 

And snow-white sheep in woolly floss, 

Must, one by one, be ferried across. 

In a little boat they safely ride 

To the meadows green—on the other side. 
Lullaby, sing lullaby! 


The boatman comes to carry the sheep 
In his little boat to the Land of Sleep; 
Upon his head is a poppy wreath ; 
His eyelids drop, and his eyes beneath 
Are drowsy from counting, ‘One, 
three,”’ 
—How many sheep doth the baby see? 
Lullaby, sing lullaby! 


two, 


One little sheep has gone over the stream ; 
They press to the bank. How eager they 
seem! 
Two little sheep, along the shore,— 
Only two sheep, but he’s bringing one more: 
Three little sheep, in the flowery fields, 
Cropping the grass which Sleepy Land 
yields. 
Lullaby, sing lullaby! 


Four little, five little sheep now are over; 
Six little, seven little sheep in the clover,— 
Deep in the honey-sweet clover they stand. 
Eight little, nine little sheep, now they 

land; 
Ten, and eleven, and twelve little sheep!— 
And baby, herself, is gone with them, to 

sleep! 

Lullaby, sing lullaby! 
—St. Nicholas. 
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FOUR LITTLE GRIZZLIES. 





Their mother was just an ordinary Sil- 
vertip, loving the quiet life that all bears 
prefer, minding her own business, and 
doing her duty by her family, asking no 
favors of any one, excepting to Jet her 
alone. It was July before she took her 
remarkable family down the Little Piney 
to the Graybull, and showed them what 
strawberries were and where to find them. 
Notwithstanding their mother’s deep con- 
viction, the cubs were not remarkably big 
or bright, yet they were a remarkable 
family, for there were four of them, and 
it is not often a grizzly mother can boast 
of more than two, 

The woolly coated little creatures were 
having a fine time, and revelled in the 
lovely mountain summer, and the abun- 
dance of good things. Their mother 
turned over each log and flat stone they 
came to; the moment it was lifted, they 





all rushed under it, like a lot of little 
pigs, to lick up the ants and grubs there 
hidden. It never occurred to them that 
Mammy’s strength might fail some time, 
and let the great rock drop just as they 
went under it; nor would any one have 
thought so that might have chanced to see 
that huge arm and that huge shoulder 
sliding about under the great yellow robe 
she wore. No, no; that arm could never 
fail. The little ones were quite right. So 
they hustled and tumbled over one an- 
other at each fresh log in their haste to 
be first, and squealed little squeals and 
growled little growls, as if each was a pig, 
a pup, and a kitten, all rolled into one. 
They were well acquainted with the 
common brown ants that harbor under 
logs in the uplands, but now they came 
for the first time on one of the hills of the 
great, fat, luscious wood ant, and they al] 
crowded around to lick up those that ran 
out. But they soon found that they were 
licking up more cactus prickles and sand 
than ants, till their mother said in Grizzly, 
‘‘Let me show you how.’ She knocked 
off the top of the hill, then laid her great 
paw flat on it for a few moments, and, as 
the angry ants swarmed to it, she licked 
them up with one lick, and got a good, 
rich mouthful to crunch, without a grain 
of sand or cactus stinger in it. The cubs 
soon learned. Each put both his little 
brown paws, so that there was a ring of 
paws all around the ant hill, and there 
they sat, like children playing “hands,” 
and each licked first the right and then 
the left paw, or one cuffed his brother’s 
ears for licking a paw that was not his 
own, till the ant hill was cleared out, and 
they were ready for a change.— Ernest 
Seton-Thompson, in November Century. 





HUMOROUS. 


Rose—Did you ever faint, Isabel? 

Isabel—Only once; and I bumped my 
head so hard that 1 never tried it again. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


**You are too leisurely for this office. I 
advise you to go into some other busi- 
ness.”’ 

“What kind of business?”’ 

“Well, you might hunt a job to unload 
dynamite.’’—Chicago Record. 


Despairing Artist—Now, if Mrs. Hardy 
had a more cheerful expression. 

The Old Man—Jane, he wants you to 
stop thinking about me, the cook’s going, 
and your other trials, and put your mind 
on Maria’s new baby.—Life. 


Fred—Why is it you never take a lady 
to the opera? 

Harry—For this reason. If I take a 
lady who doesn’t understand the music 
she will be pestering me all the evening 
with irrelevant small-talk. On the other 
hand, if she knows all about music she 
will be sure to find out that I don’t. 


Little Mary, aged five years, was greatly 
interested in the story of the Good Samari- 
tan, 28 related by her Sunday-school 
teacher. Upon her return home, she 
gave ber mother a vivid account of the 
selfishness of the priest and the Levite. 
“But,’’ added she, “by and by a good 
American came by, and helped the poor 
man!’’ 

A captain in the British army was very 
near-sighted, but would not wear glasses. 
During a kit inspection a mop had been 
left propped with the head uppermost 
against a spare bed cot. The captain 
entered and glanced at the mop. Then 
he snapped his fingers. 

“Color sergeant!’’ he exclaimed, 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the sergeant, saluting. 

‘See that that man has his hair cut 
immediately!’ said the captain, pointing 
at the mop. 











‘*Rop Peter to pay pay Paul.” That is 
what they do who take stimulants for 
weak nerves. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives 
true nerve strength. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 








Thorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
twelve years’ experience as reader, teacher,and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or arts is so conducive 
to health, confers 80 r+ | advantages, or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution. 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building, 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean and 
Bible Readings, Platform Deportment, Gesture 
and Physical Culture,Defects of Speech corrected. 

Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts. Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alce Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem 

Elocutionary Manual on “ Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker’s, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs. Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
or lecturer. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


GF, Faelten 


\28/ 









School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 


Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 
per year. 
a week. Teachers’ Course 


2 to 7 Lessons 


$45.00 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 

Grammar and High School Grades. 

Also Primary and Kindergarten. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL. 








Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26,1899. 18 iustructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and owe begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
Attention to character-building. At home Tu 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 
Webster Street, West Newton. 


————————— 





———— 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD tuxx 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
Weat, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. ML; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local] time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

le. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CORN. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 


An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No.1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 




















WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 
W 5S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 





-_-- 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 


—_—— DOO" 


NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 





The 32d Annual Convention of the N. A. 
W.S. A. will be held in Washington, D. C., 
in the Church of Our Father, Feb. 8th to 
14th, inclusive, 1900. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The hotel headquarters will be at the Riggs 
House, corner Fifteenth and G streets, about 
ten minutes’ walk from the Church of Our 
Father. Street cars run both ways between 
the two places. 

tates for room and board—$2.50 per day 
for each person, two in one room; $3.00 per 
day for one person in a room. 

A list giving the rates of other hotels and 
some good boarding-houses, with convenient 
street-car connections to the Church, has 
been prepared, for which apply to Lucy E. 
Anthony, 1830 Diamond Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

As it is desirable that the hotels know as 
soon as possible just how many they are to 
expect, it is well for those planning to at- 
tend to write direct to the hotel of their 
choice, securing room. BE SURE TO STATE 
THAT YOU WILL BE IN ATTENDANCE AT THE 
CONVENTION AND EXPECT OUR RATES. 

RAUROAD RAtTES.—The usual rate of a fare 
and one-third for the round trip has been 
secured. For any special instructions, ad- 
dress the Chairman of Railroad Rates, Miss 
Mary G. Hay, National Headquarters, 107 
World Building, New York. 

Among the speakers will be Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Clara B. 
Colby, Harriet Stanton Blatch, Virginia D. 
Young, A. Emmagene Paul, Superintendent 
Street-Cleaning Department, First Ward, 
Chicago; Mary Church Terrell, Annie C. 8S. 
Fenner, and Carrie Chapman Catt. 

There will be two public sessions daily, 
except on the day of the Congressional 
Hearing, when the morning session will be 
omitted. 

Four afternoons will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of methods of work, under the 
charge of the Chairman of the National Or- 
ganization Committee, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. This will be of interest and value 
to all State workers, as well as tothose who 
look forward to becoming National Or- 


ganizers. ‘ 
Susan B. Antuony, President, 


17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
RacueEv Foster Avery, Cor. Sec’y, 
1443 N. 52d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RAILROAD RATES TO WASHINGTON, 


A reduction of fare and one-third on the 
certificate plan has been secured for the 
friends, delegates, and visitors who wish to 
attend the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Convention to be held in Washington, 
Feb. sth to lith inclusive. 

I quote the following directions from the 
circular of instructions sent out by the Rail- 
road Association. Please read carefully. 

1. Tickets at full fare for the going jour- 
ney may be secured within three days (ex- 
clusive of Sunday) prior to and during the 
first three days of the meeting. The adver- 
tised dates of the meeting are from Feb. 5th 
to 14th inclusive; consequently, you can 
obtain your ticket not earlier than Feb. 5th 
nor later than Feb. 10th. Be sure that, 
when purchasing your going ticket, you 
request a certificate. Do not make the inis- 
take of asking for a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station 
for ticket and certificate at least 40 minutes 
before departure of train. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If you inquire at your station you will find 
out whether certificates and through tickets 
can be obtained to place of meeting. If not, 
agent will inform you at what station they 
can be obtained. You can purchase a local 
ticket thence, and there take up a certificate 
and through ticket. 

4. On your arrival at the meeting, present 
your certificate to Miss Mary G. Hay. 

56. It will be arranged that the special 
agent of the Trunk Line Association will 
be in attendance to validate certificates on 
Feb. 12th and 13th. You are advised of this, 
because if you arrive at the meeting and 
leave for home again prior to the special 
agent’s arrival, you cannot have the benefit 
of the reduction on the home journey. Sim- 
ilarly, if you arrive at the meeting later 





than Feb. 13th, after the special agent has 
left, you cannot have your certificate vali- 
dated for the reduction returning. 

February is a good month to visit Wash- 
ington, to see the sights of the Capital, and 
to witness Congress in session. All friends 
of our cause should avail themselves of this 
opportunity to attend the Convention. Let- 
this be the largest Convention we have ever 
held in Washington. 

For any further information concerning 
railroad rates, write to me at 107 World 
Building, New York. Mary G. Hay, 

Sec’y Railroad Rates N. A. W.S. A. 





PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES IN 1900. 


A few weeks ago, being in Chicago, the 
present writer was invited by a friend to 
go with him toa lunch of the “Iroquois” 
Club, the most influential Democratic 
organization of Illinois and probably of 
the West. This gathering was note- 
worthy as being the first meeting since 
1896 of the undivided Democratic leaders 
of the city. Three years ago the club 
divided over the currency question, 
the Iroquois sustaining the gold standard, 
with Palmer as its presidential candidate; 
the seceders, calling themselves ‘‘Mon- 
ticellos,” supporting Bryan and free 
silver. After three years’ separation, 
these clubs have just decided to bury the 
hatchet, and to go into the approaching 
presidential election as a unit, ignoring 
the currency question altogether, and 
making the campaign against ‘Imperi- 
alism”’ and “the Trusts.”’ I was interested 
to see the cordiality and enthusiasm which 
prevailed among these reunited politi- 
cians, representing lawyers, merchants, 
judges, and men of force and large social 
influence throughout the Western States. 
They regarded the currency question as 
on the eve of a temporary settlement by 
the enactment of the gold standard bill 
now before Congress, thus giving prece- 
dence to new national issues. What 
shape these new issues will take depends 
wholly upon Republican legislation, or 
lack of legislation, during the present 
session of Congress. 

It is the confident expectation of the 
opposition leaders that next fall, upon the 
new issues, a united Democracy will face 
a divided Republican party, thus revers- 
ing the conditions of three years ago and 
changing the result. Nor is their hope 
altogether without foundation. In 1896, 
notwithstanding the dread cf a terrible 
financial convulsion, which seemed im- 
minent, only 23 States supported McKin- 
ley, including four Southern States usu- 
ally Democratic, while 22 States voted for 
Bryan. A change of only 34,000 votes in 
the States of Kentucky, Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, and California, out 
of a total of many millions, might have 
elected Bryan. But now, when the finan- 
cial crisis will no longer swerve conserva- 
tive Democrats from their natural affilia- 
tions, it is not improbable that these 
States, or others, may turn the scales, and 
change the result, unless the Republicans 
adopt a conciliatory policy, and thereby 
succeed in bringing the war in the Philip- 
pines to a successful conciusion, 

It must not be forgotten, in our esti- 
mate of presidential possibilities, that 
fourteen Southern States are a unit upon 
the race issue, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances choose Democratic electors. 
The Republican party, therefore, will 
enter the national contest handicapped, 
and are playing the political game with 
loaded dice against them. Unless the 
divergent views represented by Senators 
Hoar and Beveridge can be reconciled, 
the Republican prospects are not reas- 
suring. 

But, it may be said, what has our na- 
tional government to do with woman 
suffrage? Much, both directly and indi- 
rectly. 

Directly, in the action of Congress con- 
cerning the government of Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Luzon. Whatever may be con- 
sidered necessary in the government of 
these tropical islands with regard to 
qualifications of suffrage based upon 
education and property, no disabilities of 
sex should be imposed, and both the politi- 
cal parties should be urged to oppose such 
disabilities. Indirectly, suffragists are 
concerned in the aflirmation or denial 
of the principle that ‘‘governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed”? in the administration 
of our new possessions. It is upon this 
principle that women base their claim, 
Moreover, militarism is the most deadly 
foe of women. Peace is the essential con- 
dition of social progress. Sixty thousand 
men withdrawn in their early manhood 
from family life and subjected to the evil 
influences of camps, means sixty thousand 
marriages prevented or postponed, and a 
lower standard of public and private 
morals. Therefore, the interests of women 
will always be for peace, and for the 
preservation of democratic ideals in soci- 
ety and government. It is to be hoped 
that their influence will be exerted in 
securing at the earliest possible moment 
the restoration of tranquillity, and a re- 





stored supremacy of moral and intellectual 
forces in the conduct of our national 
affairs. H. B. B. 





DR. ABBOTT ON OREGON. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott publishes in the 
New York Outlook a singularly one-sided 
and misleading editorial on the pending 
equal suffrage amendment in Oregon. He 
says: ‘‘Oregon has never shown any lean- 
ing toward woman suffrage.’’ Oregon has 
twice submitted a suffrage amendment to 
the voters, while most States have as yet 
refused to submit the question even once. 
In the last Oregon Legislature, the vote 
for submission stood 48 to 6 in the House, 
and 25 to lin the Senate. Such a vote in 
the Legislature of New York or Massa- 
chusetts would be thought to show a 
pretty marked ‘“‘leaning toward woman 
suffrage.”’ 

Dr. Abbott’s explanation of this large 
legislative majority is more ingenious 
than probable. Two Legislatures in suc- 
cession must vote to submit an amend- 
ment, and Dr. Abbott thinks all the 
opponents of equal suffrage in the last 
Oregon Legislature forgot that the previ- 
ous Legislature had done so! According 
to him, they meant to give woman suf- 
frage ‘‘a merely complimentary vote’’ 
this time, and to defeat it in the next 
Legislature. Now, considering that in 
Oregon, as elsewhere, all the vicious 
elements of society are keenly alive to 
their own interests, and dread woman’s 
ballot worse than the bubonic plague, it 
seems ublikely, to say the least, that no 
one should have been found to remind 
the members that the amendment had 
already passed one Legislature—if, in- 
deed, they needed reminding. Certainly, 
if the opponents of suffrage in the Oregon 
Legislature were guilty of the mingled 
stupidity and hypocrisy that Dr. Abbott 
attributes to them, they are quite unfit to 
make laws for women, or for anybody 
else. 

However, there is no need to adopt this 
far-fetched explanation of their conduct. 
The legislative vote in Oregon, though 
large, was not 80 very much larger than 
the majorities given in some other West- 
ern Legislatures of late years for a sub- 
mission of the question to the voters. Let 
the law-makers of Oregon be considered 
innocent of hypocrisy till they are proved 
guilty. 

Dr. Abbott says that the adjoining State 
of Washington last year rejected woman 
suffrage ‘‘by a decisive vote.’’ He omits 
to mention that in Washington an equal 
suffrage amendment has been twice sub- 
mitted to the voters; that the first time, in 
1889, it was defeated by 19,386 majority, 
while in 1898 the adverse majority dropped 
to 9,882—a vote that was indeed ‘de- 
cisive’’ as to the decline of the opposition, 
and that may well encourage Oregon. In 
every State where an equal suffrage 
amendment has been twice submitted, 
the affirmative vote has been larger the 
second time than the first. 

Dr. Abbott mentions that Washington 
once granted women equal suffrage, and 
“retraced its steps.’’ He should have 
added the historical fact that the woman 
suffrage law was set aside as unconstitu- 
tional, the first time on the appeal of a 
convicted gambler, the second time on 
that of a saloon-keeper’s wife; and that 
when the decision was made known, the 
gamblers and illicit liquor-sellers lit bon- 
fires and rang bells. The methods by 
which the step of giving women suffrage 
was ‘“‘retraced”’ were such that no honest 
opponent ought to be able to mention 
Washington to this day without a blush. 
Next week we shall refresh Dr. Abbott's 
memory as to these circumstances. 

A. 8. B 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 





At the 31st annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A., which opened at 3 
Park St., Boston, on the morning of Jan. 
10th, the following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted: 

Whereas, During the past year the women 
of Ireland, France, and Louisiana cast their 
votes for the first time, therefore 

Resolved, That we rejoice in these signs of 
progress, and we call attention to the fact 
that in all these cases the women voters did 
well. The despatches said that in Ireland 
75 per cent. of the qualifled women voted; in 
Paris, 33 per cent. of the qualified women 
voted for judges of the tribunals of com- 
merce, as compared with 14 per cent. of the 
qualified men; and in Louisiana the women 
of New Orleans and Baton Rouge carried 
the day for sewerage and drainage. 

Resolved, That we urgently recommend 
every Woman Suffrage League throughout 
the Commonwealth to make a prominent 
part of its work an effort to enroll women as 
voters for school committee, in order to 
nominate and elect the most suitable men 
and women. 

Resolved, That this Association, by its gen- 
eral officers, address the following resolu- 
tions to the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the Fifty-Sixth Congress of the 
United States. 

The undersigned, on behalf of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, re- 
spectfully ask for the prompt passage by your 
Honorable Bodies of a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, to be submitted to 
the Legislatures of the several States for rati- 
fication, prohibiting the disfranchisement of 
United States citizens on account of sex. 

And also the following: 








To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Fifty-Sixth Congress of the United States: 

Whereas, The trend of civilization is clear- 
ly ry the direction of equal rights for women, 
an 

Whereas, Woman suffrage is no longer an 
experiment, but has been clearly demon- 
strated to be beneficial to society, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, on behalf of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, do 
respectfullly petition your Honorable Bodies 
to omit the word ‘‘male’’ from the suffrage 
clauses of any and all constitutions to 
framed for Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the Philip- 
pines. We ask this in the name of justice 
and equality for all citizens of a republic 
founded on the consent of the governed. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT: 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE: 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Hon. John D. 
Long, Hon. George F. Hoar, Mrs. Quincy 
Shaw, William |. Bowditch, Mrs, Emma 
Walker Batcheller, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Hon. William Claflin, 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames, Mrs. Mary Schlesinger, Mrs. Oliver 
Ames, Mary F. Eastman, Hon. J. W. 
Candler, Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, Hon. 
W. W. Crapo, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Wil- 
liam A. Bancroft, Mrs. Ole Buil, Mrs. 
Martha Perry Lowe, Miss Lucia M. Pea- 
body, Rev. Geo. Willis Cooke., Hon. John 
L. Bates, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton. 


CLERK: 
Eva Channing. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY: 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
TREASURER: 
William Lloyd Garrison, 
AUDITORS: 


Amanda M. Lougee, Richard P. Hallo- 
well, 


CHAIRMAN OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 


DIRECTORS AT LARGE: 

Mrs. J. W. Smith, Miss Susan L. Whit- 
ing, Mrs. Josephine Currier, Mrs. Eieanor 
A. Noble, Miss H. E. Turner, Mrs. Carrie 
Anders, Mrs. O. A. Cheney, Mr. W. L. 
Haskel, Mrs. Pamelia B. Shaw, Mrs, M. 
Theresa Rowe. 

DIRECTORS FROM LEAGUES: 

Attleboro, Mrs. C. 8. Holden, 

Ayer, Mrs. Emily M. Nutting, 

Belmont, Mrs. Mary F. W. Homer, 

Boston, Miss Mary A. Willey, 

Brighton, Miss Clara E. Matchett, 

Brookline, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 

Cambridge, Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall, 

Charlestown, Miss Nancy Field, 

Chelsea, Mrs. Hannah G, Crosby, 

City Point, Mrs, G. H. Watson, 

Dorchester, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 

East Boston, Mrs. E. R. McPherson, 

Everett, Mrs. Sarah P. Moreland, 

Great Barrington. Mrs. VY. J. P. Luch- 

singer, 

Leominster, Mrs. Francilla Whitney, 

Malden, Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent, 

Natick, Mrs. Nancy S. Boardman, 

Needham, Mrs. Emily C. Whitney, 

New Bedford, Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast, 

Newton, Mrs. M. F. Stutson, 

Peabody, Mrs. M. O. Stevens, 

Pittsfield, Rev. H. S. Johnson, 

Roxbury, Mrs. Hattie A. Burr, 

Sharon, Mrs. Abbie E. Shapleigh, 

Somerville, Mrs. S. A. Davenport, 

Waltbam, Mrs. R. G. Brown, 

Warren ,Mrs. Leila C. De Luce, 

Wellesley, Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, 

Winchester, Mrs. Lydia L. Blood, 

Woburn, Mrs. N. M. Thompson. 

Worcester, Miss Sarah A. Henshaw. 


MASSACHUSETTS MEMBER OF NATIONAL 
AMERICAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE : 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, 

SUPERINTENDENTS : 
Fortnightly Meetings, Mrs. 

Livermore. 

Press Work, Mrs. E. N. Babcock. 
Parlor meetings, Miss M. M. Gilbert. 
Work among the Colleges, Mrs. Maud 

Wood Park. 

as Working Women, Miss I. E. 
all, 


Mary A, 


Among Young People, Mrs. E, F. 
Boland, 
Among Educators, Miss Mary Ware 
Allen. 


Among Congregationalists, Mrs. Han- 
nah A, Lawley, 

Among Episcopalians, 
Atkins. 

Among Presbyterians, Mrs. L. H. Day. 

Among Unitarians, Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames. 

Among Baptists, Mrs. F. J. ‘Tuttle. 

Among Methodists, Mrs. P. 8S. Beeman. 

Among Spiritualists, Mrs. M. Nichols. 

Among Swedenborgians, Miss F. Browne. 

Among Universalists, Rev. Ada OC. 
Bowles. 


Mrs. M. M. 


—_— Ow 


LIVING WORTHILY. 


“T must live worthily—I cannot be over- 
borne now by sorrow, depression, and 
loneliness.’’ These noble words of Mrs. 
Livermore’s are so universal in their sig- 
nificance that they may well be a theme 
for consideration, for when one comes to 
think of it, the cure for all the ills in the 
world is to live worthily. An unfailing 
recipe for unhappiness and misery is to 
live in self-contemplation; an unfailing 
recipe for a lofty and noble order of hap- 
piness is to live in generous thought and 
purpose and outgoing sympathies for 
other lives, and for the things that make 
for progress. 

All the interests, motives, and aspira- 
tions that make up daily life extend them- 
selves so indefinitely into the Unseen that 
neither their quality nor their course of 
direction cam be discussed save as the 





larger recognition is given to this ever- 
advancing horizon line. The outer life 
is but a fraction projected from the com- 
pleteness that lies in the Unseen. Each 
part is only complete when united with 
the other.—Lilian Whiting, in the N. O 
Times- Democrat. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. held its 
3lst annual meeting on Jan. 10 and 11, 
The busizess meetings were unusually 
well attended, and seemed to be enjoyed 
by all. A lively and cheerful spirit pre- 
vailed, which was fully warranted by the 
record of a good year’s work. 

At the morning meeting, delegates to 
the National Convention in Washington 
were elected as follows: Henry B. Black- 
well, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Mrs. Helen 
A. Shaw, William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. 
Ellen Garrison, Hon. 8S, J. Barrows, Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, Mrs. Carrie Anders, 
Mrs. Martha M. Atkins, Mrs. Emily P. 
S. Moore, Mrs. A. F. Tarbell, Mrs. Kate 
M. Bowne, Miss Ida Morrison, Mrs, 
Sarah Hudson, Mrs. N. S. Smith, Miss 
Mantie Belcber. 

The report of the chairman of the State 
Board of Directors showed that the Asso- 
ciation had increased its membership, and 
had worked busily during the past year. 
Superintendents made their reports, and 
a Plan of Work for the year 1900 was 
adopted, which will be printed next week, 
Mrs. J. W. Smith presided, in the absence 
of Mrs. Livermore. 

In the afternoon, the different Leagues 
reported their year’s work, and the hope- 
ful and courageous tone of the reports 
was noteworthy. Brief addresses were 
made by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney and Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell. Much satisfaction 
was expressed over the result of the 
Bazar. As an illustration of the good 
business methods of suffrage women, at- 
tention was called to the fact that the 
gross receipts of the Bazar were $2,733, 
and the expenses only $478, $300 of which 
was for hall rent. To conduct a Fair of 
such size and beauty, at a cost of only 
$178 for all the expenses outside the hall 
rent, was felt to be an unusual achieve- 
ment, It was announced that Miss H. E. 
Turner, to whose economical and judi- 
cious management this was due, had posi- 
tively refused the fifty dollars which the 
Board of Directors had voted to her as a 
token of gratitude and appreciation. Miss 
Turner was unable to be present, owing 
to an attack of grippe. 

At the Young People’s Meeting, held in 
Park St. vestry on Wednesday evening, 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. W. W. Lucas 
of Boston University (a cousin of Booker 
Washington), Mrs. Inez Gillmore and 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, both of Radcliffe, 
and Mr. John R. Anderson, of the Chil- 
dren’s Floating Hospital. All the speakers 
delighted the audience, and Mr. Ander- 
son, with his warm heart, funny stories 
and pleasant Scotch accent, aroused ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm. 

The Leagues will be glad to know that 
either Mr. Anderson or Mr. Lucas can be 
secured to give an afternoon’s or even- 
ing’s entertainment, Mr. Lucas with read- 
ings and recitations in Negro dialect, 
which he reproduces to perfection, and 
Mr. Anderson with Scotch readings and 
recitations, Mr, Lucas’s address is Bos- 
ton University Theological School, Bos- 
ton; Mr. Anderson’s, Room 522, John Han- 
cock Building, 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 

On Thursday evening, Mrs. Percy Wid- 
drington spoke with much acceptance on 
‘‘Municipal Suffrage in England.”’ 

ieiastaninaisnsneglticccnmataganes 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Kate E. Griswold, of Boston, Mass., is 
the publisher of The Advertisers’ Trade 
Journal, a new departure in journalism. 
It claims to reach a larger audience than 
any other advertising monthly. 

Mrs, Marion Thornton Egbert and Miss 
Page Waller Sampson, of Chicago, will 
issue a new magazine in January, to be 
devoted exclusively to the interests of 
men. The Bachelor's Home Journal will 
be an authority on fashions and deport- 
ment, a8 well as many other matters of 
masculine interest. 


Miss Addie Williams, who has long been 
city editor of the Charlotte (N. C.) Daily 
Observer, has just been forced by impaired 
health to resign and take a less exacting 
position on the Evening News. In a lead- 
ing editorial, the Observer says: 


We part with her with unspeakable 
reluctance and regret. There is no esti- 
mating what her brilliant and ever-ready 
pen has done to make this paper what- 
ever of a success it is. Her loyalty to it 
has been beautiful; her labors for it tire- 
less. A tactful and unwearying news- 
gatherer, no occurrence, great or small, 
of the slightest public interest, has es- 
caped her, and each morning she has pre- 
sented to the readers of the Observer, as 
it were, a map of Charlotte. The occasion 
cannot be allowed to pass without a pub- 
lic expression of appreciation of her abil- 
ity and fidelity, or without its being said 
that she resigns her position on this paper 
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with the keenest regret, of both a per- 
sonal and business nature, on the part of 
the Observer, and with the very best 
wishes for ber that it has to bestow. With 
this go congratulations to the News upon 
having secured her valuable services. 

Mrs. Noble Prentiss, of Kansas City, 
Mo., edits the Social Science and Woman’s 
Departments of the Assembly Herald, the 
quarterly issued by the Ottawa Chautau- 
qua Assembly. 





THE WOMEN OF HAWAII. 


BY HENRIETTA L. T WOLCOTT. 


II. 

In December, noticing an advertisement 
concerning a Fair to be held in Honolulu, 
I resolved to be present. 

Women, dignified, yet very jolly, sat at 
the churchyard gate as_ ticket-takers. 
Following the merry throng that came in 
carryalls, buggies and wagons, on horse- 
back, and by the horse-cars, we passed 
between the immense leaves of the royal 
palm which decorated the doorway. 
Once inside, the wreaths of fine ferns, the 
garlands of maite—a sweet-smelling vine, 
which retains its odor for weeks—and 
masses of carnation and other blossoms, 
made the atmosphere deliciously fragrant. 
The tables were filled with pillows, large 
and small, and fans in great variety. Some 
were contributed by those who sent to 
the Micronesian Islands for them, There 
were large floor mats at prices ranging 
from $30 to lower prices for equally well- 
braided, but smaller ones. There were 
baskets innumerable, and of all grades. 

At the Queen Dowager’s table were 
calabashes of wood and cocoanut, water 
bottles of cocoanut, used for carrying 
water or wine when on a journey. These 
to the natives had a special value; they 
had been used by their last King. I ex- 
amined two queer wooden vessels, one a 
shallow bow], with partitions, on which 
the fingers were scraped when eating poi. 
Last, but not least interesting, was the 
royal spittoon. In the old days, a special 
bearer used to accompany the King at all 
times to save the sputum, lest an evil 
spirit should seize it, and injure the King. 
When the royal party were near the water, 
the bearer took it and emptied its con- 
tents on the beach or on the rocks, There 
were also dolls dressed like ordinary dolls 
—not one in costume. 

At the table where cocoanuts were sold, 
the young woman recalled the manners 
of people under similar circumstances, 
when the meat of the nut did not yield to 
the silver spoon with which we were to 
take it from the sbell. She pleasantly 
said: ‘Of course we didn’t gather them,” 
they relied on the men to select the 
proper ones. “If it is hard, don’t try to 
eat it, but drink the liquid. At another 
table you will find taro and cocoanut 
pudding, which is very palatable.’”’ Could 
you stop to fret at your disappointment 
after the expenditure of ten cents? Cer- 
tainly not. So the other table was visited, 
and another ten cents was dropped into 
the box. 

Great varieties of pillows for sofa, 
lounge and floor were offered. The fine 
work is all done by women, but visitors 
from the States are usually the purchasers, 
for the reason that the native woman does 
not need such articles. As poverty is only 
comparative, the well-to-do still adhere to 
simple furniture in their homes: a mat or 
two, on a lounge or the floor, with a cool 
pillow of palm-leaf braided, suffices. 

Old calabashes, and other curios, were 
for sale, at a high price. They are no 
longer made with stone implements. The 
man at the turning lathe can clear out a 
bowl ten inches across in the time that it 
would have taken his grandfather to have 
looked over his block of milo, to see where 
to make his lines. 

Men will change their industries, but 
the women continue to earn a tidy sum 
making “‘leis.’’ These are garlands of car- 
nations and other flowers, which even the 
Yankee adopts to decorate her neck and 
shoulders. However, the rich complexion 
of the native is needed to bring into pleas- 
ant contrast the beauty of the lei. 
Flowers suitable for this manufacture are 
grown in the gardens up the valley, and 
brought to the city, where the width of 
a narrow sidewalk is monopolized by 
women, old and young, with occasionally 
the husband or father, who string the 
blossoms. To the tourist the sight is 
amusing and _ interesting. When the 
workers are weary, they lie at length on 
the walk and sleep a while. Others eat 
their luncheon of bananas and bread, as 
coolly as though they were in their own 
rooms. 

The flower markets are attractive. Im- 
mense bunches of beautiful but not rare 
flowers are sold for small sums; leis, also. 
Often a hostess buys these for her guests, 
and decorates them as they enter the 
dining-room. On the special days when 
the steamers leave Honolulu, the display 
is wonderful. Friends deck their visitors 
with short bands for the hat and for the 
neck, and with garlands of all lengths, the 


(Concluded on page 16.) 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Miss ANNA BLACKWELL, the eldest of 
nine children of Samuel and Hannah 
(Lane) Blackwell, of Bristol, England, and 
sister of Doctors Elizabeth and Emily 
Blackwell and of the present writer, died 
a few days ago at her home in Hastings, 
England, aged 82 years and 5 months. 
Although her name is not permanently 
identified with any specific reform, she 
was active during a long and busy life in 
many causes, and was concerned in many 
social changes. Coming to this country 
with ber parents in 1832, a girl of 14, she 
became deeply interested in the abolition 
movement, taking charge of one of the 
tables in an anti-slavery fair held in 
Niblo’s Garden in 1834. Later she be- 
came a brilliant pianist and a teacher of 
vocal and instrumental music in an Epis- 
copal school in Burlington, Vt. After the 
removal of the family to Cincinnati in 
1838, and the death of her father, she took 
part with her mother and sisters Marian 
and Elizabeth in carrying on a young 
ladies’ school, Later, by her unusual 
musical attainments, she commanded sala- 
ries seldom in those days paid to a wo- 
man. She became a Unitarian and a 
warm friend of Rev. William Henry Chan- 
ning, and sympathized strongly with the 
so-called Transcendentalists. The writ- 
ings of Swedenborg, soon after, opened to 
her a new field of inquiry. Returning to 
New York she became professor of music 
in St. Ann's Hall, an Episcopal institution 
established by Rev. Dr. Schroeder at 
Flushing, Long Island. Later she adopted 
the views of Charles Fourier, and was for 
a short time a resident of Brook Farm. 
Disappointed at the failure of the efforts 
to establish a new social order in the 
numerous experiments of the association- 
ists, she returned to Europe and became 
a regular weekly correspondent for news 
papers in India, Australia, South Africa, 
Canada, and other British colonies. In 
those days, before the establishment of 
ocean telegraphs, this was an influential 
and profitable profession, For many years 
she lived successively in London, Paris, 
Vimille, and Triel. Her life was sad- 
dened by the death of her brother Howard, 
to whom she was tenderly attached. Her 
bright mind, active temperament, and 
lively imagination all through life at- 
tracted many friends and admirers. She 
became a believer in Spiritualism, and 
especially in the theory of Reincarnation 
as taught by Allen Kardac, whose works 
she published in an admirable English 
translation. Constantly occupied in self- 
support by literary labor, her pen was 
necessarily employed mainly in her news- 
papgr work, and her only original pub- 
lication was a volume of poems of un- 
usual merit, but of limited circulation. 
She made an admirable translation of 
George Sand’s novel, ‘‘Jacques,’’ which 
attracted many readers. 

Some years ago, feeling the approaches 
of old age, Miss Blackwell returned to 
England, gave up her professional labors 
and made her home in Hastings, in a 
house adjoining that of her sister Marian, 
and not far from that of her sister Eliza- 
beth. Two years ago, she lost her sister 
Marian. Her mind was active to the last, 
and busy with plans for social improve- 
ment. She passed away after a brief ill- 
ness. Three sisters and three brothers 
survive her. H. B. B. 





Mrs. Susan F. Harvey, of Brighton, 
Mass., passed away on Dec. 30, 1899, at 
the home of her son, John W. Harvey, in 
the 79th year of her age. She was the 
mother of the late James W. Harvey, 
commander of Post 92, G. A. R., and 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
of 1889-1890. Mrs. Dorcas H. Lyman, 
national aide of the Women’s Relief 


... CONCERT... 


(Season 1900) 


we Boston Women's 
Symphony 
Orchestral Society 


(50 Players) 
Assisted by 
Miss Adah Campbell Hussey, 


Contralto. 


Mr. Arthur W. Thayer, Conductor. 


ASSOCIATION HALL. 


Tuesday Evening, Jan. 23, 1900, 
at 8 o’clock. 











Tickets 50 cents, on sale at Hall. 





Corps, and chairman of the Independent 
Women Voters of Ward 25, was her only 
daughter. She also left two sons, John 
W.and G. S. Harvey. In her death, wo- 
man suffrage loses a valued helper. A 
fond and devoted mother, a loving and 
trusted friend, she always found time to 
advance the cause of women by her voice 
and acts. It was her delight to cast the 
first ballot for school committee on elec- 
tion day. Her funeral took place on 
Tuesday, Jan, 2, the Rev. A. A. Berle 
officiating. Corps 79, of Brighton, of 
which she was the oldest member, also 
held their beautiful and touching service. 
The Beethoven Quartette rendered several 
beautiful selections. The floral offerings 
were profuse and elegant. The inter- 
ment was at Newton. Mrs. Harvey was a 
member of the Brighton Congregational 
Church, She left ten grandchildren and 
four great-grandchildren. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, JAN. 9, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 





The Legislature met last week for a 
day, and elected our friend S, Fred Nixon, 
of Chautauqua, Speaker of the Assembly. 
In the Senate there are no changes, as this 
is the second year of the two-year terms 
of the Senators. An adjournment was 
taken until this week to arrange the com- 
mittees of the lower House. Already 
some bills have been introduced, and 
immediate action will be taken by the 
Legislative Committee of the State Suf- 
frage Association to secure the early 
presentation of measures for the benefit 
of women. The Governor’s message, 
which was sent in last week, was an able 
document, but great disappointment has 
been felt that in the long space devoted to 
the subject of taxation no word was said 
in regard to equalizing the system of local 
taxation in cities of the third class, and 
permitting tax-paying women throughout 
the State to vote on questions of munic- 
ipal improvement, as they now do in ten 
of the smaller towns, including Oswego, 
Jamestown, Newburg, and others. In a 
measure we may say that this omission is 
due to negligence on the part of women 
themselves. If Governor Roosevelt had 
received letters from all parts of the State 
urging him to embody this recommenda- 
tion in his message, he would no doubt 
have done so, ut as nothing was done, 
the interests of women were, as usual, 
forgotten. 

But although the Governor may be 
blamed for not demanding that the direct 
interests of women should be remembered, 
he has recommended two measures in his 
message which must meet the highest 
approval of all good women and men. 
First, he advises the immediate repeal of 
the Horton boxing-law. This is the law 
under whose provisions the prize-fights 
which have disgraced this city have been 
held during the last year. After some 
strong words on the healthfulness and 
desirability of athletic sports, he draws 
the line between such beneficial exercise 
and brutal displays which are arranged 
for money, and closes by saying: 

As the law is construed by the police 
department of New York at present, it 
permits prize-fights pure and simple. If, 
as is alleged, the police are technically 
justified in so construing the law, it only 
renders it the more necessary that the law 
should be repealed. However proper it 
may have been in its intent, and as origi- 
nally construed and administered, the 
gross abuses in its present administration 
make its existence on the statute books of 
the Empire State an offence against 
decency. 

There is no doubt that the many pro- 
tests against these disgraceful exhibitions, 
and the articles which have appeared, have 
had weight with the Governor, though 
we must give him all credit for a manly 
horror of the brutality of these exhi- 
bitions. The second recommendation is 
that some changes in the vagrancy law be 
made which shall prevent the system in 
use in regard to the most unfortunate of 
our sex, which makes them forever the 
victims and slaves of the men wlfo com- 
bine, first, to see that they are arrested, 
and then to bail them out at the rate of 
$5 each, so that they are perpetually in 
debt, and thus entangled in a web from 
which there is no escape. He says, “At 
present the wretched women are punished, 
and the men who make their living by 
their infamy may go free,’’ and he urges 
that equal justice shall be meted out to 
offenders of both sexes. 

At the regular monthly meeting of our 
City League last Thursday, Mrs, C. W. 
Trow, of Yonkers, was the speaker. She 
is a graduate of the law school here, and 
an accomplished parliamentarian. Her 
theme was, ‘‘Does suffrage give equality ?”’ 
and in a masterly manner she reviewed 
the condition of women in many nations 
and in the several States of this Union. 
She said that as the result of her re- 
searches she had discovered that the laws 
of the State of New York were better for 
women than the laws of any country on 





the globe, and than the laws of any other 
State in this Republic. She paid the 
League the compliment of saying that this 
was directly owing to the efforts of that 
body in sustaining the work which had 
been done at the Legislature during the 
past twenty years. Mrs. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Wilbur, Miss Keyser, and others spoke on 
the question. On the same evening the Bed 
ford League, in Brooklyn, held a crowded 
meeting in Cooper Hall. Mrs. Talbot Per- 
kins presided, Miss Anna Goessling was 
the chairman, and the speakers were Mr. 
William MacAndrews, Principal of Public 
School No. 44, and myself, the theme of 
the evening being the wrongs of the 
school teachers, and the present unjust 
withholding of their salaries. Mr. Mac- 
Andrews’s address was most sympathetic, 
and mine, I need hardly say, dwelt on the 
fact that the women were suffering be- 
cause they had no political power. The 
Jordan Musical Club played several selec- 
tions charmingly. Want of space prevents 
me from telling of the last monthly re- 
union of Sorosis, which was held on Jan. 
1, and at which men were present in con- 
siderable numbers. They were permitted 
to enjoy the luncheon, but were not 
allowed to take any part in the debate, 
which was on “Finance in the Home,’’ 
Mrs. Margaret Hugh Dean being chairman 
of the day. Perhaps some of them thought 
that the subject touched them nearly, but, 
like women when men are discussing 
questions of vital importance to them, 
they were obliged to ‘keep silence in the 
meeting.”’ 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs, Ida H. Harper is now settled in 
Washington, D. C., for the winter. She 
is at the Normandie Hotel. 





Mrs. Frances E. Beauchamp of Kentucky 
was elected a member of the National 
Prohibition Committee at the recent con- 
ference at Chicago. 

Mrs. Adrienne Krauss - Osborne, a 
young American soprano who has at- 
tained considerable distinction in Europe, 
has been awarded the gold medal for art 
and science by the Duke of Meiningen. 


John Wanamaker said a day or two 
since that “the modest home in North- 
field which Mr. Moody left his widow 
represents about as much money as is not 
infrequently spent at a fashionable din- 
ner,”’ 


By the will of Caroline Brewer Croft, 
who died in England about two years ago, 
a sum amounting to nearly $100,000 has 
been left to Harvard University, to be 
used in the investigation of cancer. For 
years before her death she privately 
appropriated a large annual sam to the 
treatment of cancer, her aim being to 
discover the cause of the disease and 
provide some remedy. 


Music-lovers will read with interest our 
announcement in another column of a 
concert to be given at Association Hall, 
Tuesday evening, Jan, 23, by the ‘‘Boston 
Women’s Symphony Orchestral Society.” 
This orchestra, instituted in 1894, is under 
the personal direction of Mr. Arthur W. 
Thayer. Its members, realizing the in- 
dividual benefit from playing the works of 
such composers as Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert, Wagner, etc., in large orchestra, 
have organized, and cordially invite pro- 
ficient instrumentalists to join them. The 
orchestra includes strings, wood, wind, 
and brass. The especial aim of the so- 
ciety, to provide for women musicians 
suitable opportunity to study and play 
classical and standard music under effi- 
cient direction, at no expense except what 
is absolutely necessary for room, etc., is 
worthy of all support; and the quality of 
the coming concert will speak for itself. 








Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation. Price, 


25 cents. 


Shetland Goods 


for Ladies 


SPENCERS, 
PETTICOATS, 
VEILS, 
HAP SHAWLS, 
CLOUDS, 
SLEEVES. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


4 HAMILTON PLACE, 
BOSTON, 




















AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | neatre. 


SQUARE 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 


21 Tremont St. 
Office 168 Tremont st 





‘ranch 





Fall and Winter Season. 


MONDAY, Jan. 15. 


With Flying Colors 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
Matinee, all Seats, asc. Daily at2and$ P.M 


DAINTIES HOMEMADE § 


Sandwiches for Afternoon Tea, 
60 cents a dozen. 













Bread, 15 cents a loaf. 
Mayonnaise Dre-sing, 
60 cents a pint. 
Mincemeat, 50 cents a quart. 


Chocolates and Bonbons, 


60 cents a pound. 
New England Candies, 30 cents a pound. 4 
@e 


$ Birthday Cakes, 


75 cents and upwards, 


Wafers, 5 to 36 cents a dozen. 
Cake in 30 and 60 cent loaves. 


Orange Marmalade, 
1-2 pint jars, 30 cents 


ORDERS DELIVERED FREE 


In and about BOSTON, 


Mrs, Jenny $, Merrick, 


76 White Street, East Boston. 
ee 














..l he Most Genuine... 


mark down of Gloves in the City 
is at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street, 
and there are but a very few of those 


Silk Poplin Waists left that were 
reduced from $15.00 to 


$10.00 


and those who appreciate a good 
thing should seize the opportunity 
at once. 


Southern Pacific 
Company. 


New York to California, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


JAPAN, CHINA, 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
AND 


AUSTRALIA, 


AND BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MEXICO, 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time 
Tables, and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, 
apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 


L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


49 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.) ) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washinington Big.) | YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 
This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 


variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wer. They sing everything, 
joy and oe love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
aii, iM. . 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE-— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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A PRAYER. 





BY I. O. RB. 





Not for ourselves be our last praying breath, 
When the night shadows fall and labor 
ends; 
For we are thine, O Lord, in life and death, 
Sleeping or waking, O thou Friend of 
friends! 


But for our heart's beloved far away, 
Thy gift, O Lord, to crown our life’s 
delight; 
Beyond our reach, beyond our aid are they ; 
Guard thou their slumbers all the silent 
night. 


the new dawn bring them sweet 
thoughts of thee; 
Give them thy peace amid the loud world’s 
strife; 
Strong among fears let their true spirits be 
In thy companionship, O Lord of life! 


Let 


or 


UPLIFTINGS. 


BY SUSAN M. SPALDING, 


I watched the sparrows flitting here and 
there, 
In quest of food about the miry street; 
Such nameless fare as seems to sparrows 
sweet 
They sought with greedy clamor every- 
where. 


Yet 'mid their strife I noted with what care 
They held upraised their fluttering pinions 
fleet. 
They trod the mire with soiled and grimy 
feet, 
But kept their wings unsullied in the air. 


I, too, like thee, O sparrow, toil to gain 
My scanty portion from life's sordid ways. 
Like thee, too, often hungry, [ am fain 
To strive with greed and envy all my 
days. 
Would that I, too, like thee, might learn 
the grace 
To keep my soul's uplifted wings from stain! 








=-_--—- 


THE BARNYARD’S SOUTHERLY CORNER. 


BY CHARLES G PD. ROBERTS. 


When the frost is white on the fodder stack, 
The haws in the thornbush withered and 
black, 
When the 
mail 
And the far hills glimmer, opaline pale, 
Oh, merrily shines the morning sun 
In the barnyard’s southerly corner! 


near fields tiash in a diamond 


When the ruts in the cart-road ring like 
steel, 

And the birds to the kitchen door come for 
their meal, 

And the snow at the gate is lightly drifted 

And over the woodpile thinly sifted, 

Oh, merrily shines the morning sun 
In the barnyard's southerly corner. 


When the brimming bucket steams at the 


well, 

And the axe on the beech-knot sings like 
a bell, 

When the pond is loud with the skaters’ 
calls, 


And the horses stamp in the littered stalls, 
Oh, merrily shines the morning sun 
In the barnyard’s southerly corner. 


When the hay lies loose on the wide barn- 
tloor, 

And a sharp smell puffs from the stable 
door, 


When the pitchfork handle stings in the 
hand, 

And the stanchioned cows for the milking 
stand, 

Ob, merrily shines the morning sun 
In the barnyard’s southerly corner. 


The steers let ont for a drink and a run 
Seek the warm corner one by one, 
And the huddling sheep in their dusty 

w hite 
Nose at the straw in the pleasant light, 
When merrily shines the morning sun 

In the barnyard's southerly corner, 

— Youth's Companion. 








a. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE FALL OF THE DICTATOR. 


BY AMELIA H, BOTSFORD. 


‘‘Good- afternoon, Mrs. Hudson,”’ said 
the minister, as the door from the shoe- 
shop into the family sitting-room opened 
and the slight figure of a little old woman 
appeared. The sound of talking in the 
outer room had drawn her to come in on 
some trivial errand. She paused in the 
doorway witha look of surprise and seem- 
ing apprehension, as she glanced from her 
husband to the minister. The young man 
—he was boyish looking in spite of the 
dignity of a Methodist preacher on his 
lirst charge — advanced, and cordially 
shook hands with ‘‘Sister Hudson.”’ 

“Come into the sitting - room,’ she 
urged, after returning his greeting; ‘this 
isn’t a fit place to sit down,” glancing as 
she spoke at the bits of leather, pegs, and 
other rubbish strewed over the floor. 

On one side of the room were shelves 
piled with lasts, and shoes waiting their 
turn for repairs, and near by, where the 
best light fell from the window, in the 
spot of deepest confusion was the shoe- 
maker's bench. The shoe maker himself 
was a tall man, although he had a slight 
stoop from habitual bending over his 
work. His face was intelligent, but self- 
willed, and his blue eyes were cold and 
stern. 





The invitation into the next room, 
which Mrs. Hudson repeated, was de- 
clined, and the minister resumed his seat 
in one of the wooden chairs by the bench. 
Mrs. Hudson stood near, twisting back 
and forth a corner of her working apron 
as she talked. 

“Oh, Sister Hudson,’’ he remarked, 
turning to her, “I’m out collecting to-day.” 
The look of apprehension deepened on 
her face at the word, but he went on with- 
out noticing it. “The annual collections 
for Conference must be sent on soon, and 
I find it best to remind our members who 
have forgotten their pledge in the matter. 
I have your name down for’’—here he 
referred to his note book—‘‘fifty cents each 
for missions, freedmen and church exten- 
sion, and twenty-five cents for each of the 
otbers, two dollars and seventy-five cents 
inall. If it is convenient for you to let 
me have the amount to-day, it will aid me 
in settling up the accounts before Con- 
ference.”’ 

He looked up inquiringly, but before 
he could answer, ber husband broke in. 
“Did you put your name down for any 
such nonsense?’’ he growled, looking 
fiercely at her from beneath his shaggy 
white eyebrows. 

“Why, y-e-s, Hiram,”’ she faltered, ‘I 
felt I ought to give something.”’ 

“It’s a peck of nonsense, these ‘ere 
missionary collections, and you needn't 
think you'll get any money for them out 
of me. You'd no business, any way, to 
promise a cent without you asked me 
first. I don’t take no stock in such doings, 
and I don’t care who knows it, parson,” 
he continued, looking at the astonished 
young man. 

The Rev. Alfred Brown was too sur- 
prised to frame fitting arguments con- 
cerning the importance of Conference col- 
lections. He was accustomed to much 
deference in the homes he visited. He 
shortened his stay, and soon withdrew 
with more dignity than usual. 

Later in the afternoon, on his way from 
another and more successful collecting 
call, he was passing the same low, brown 
house, set well back from tbe street ina 
yard full of flowering shrubs, when the 
little figure of Mrs. Hudson hurried down 
the path between the rows of lilacs to the 
front gate. She wore a green gingham 
sunbonnet, and carried a tin pail as though 
on an errand to the village store. A few 
steps beyond the gate she overtook him, 
and at once began: 

“I was so sorry, Brother Brown, that 
you happened to speak about the collec- 
tion before Hiram, The minute I saw you 
in the shop I was afraid you would, and 
you see he ain’t in sympathy with such 
objects. I knew it would iile him to 
know I'd given anythin’; but I've got 
the money here for you. I followed you 
purpose to give it to you.” 

A flush crept over the young minister’s 
face. He disliked to offend any person, 
and he was anxious to make a creditable 
report at Conference, but he held certain 
views with the rigidity of youth, 

‘I’m very glad,” he said slowly, ‘‘that 
your husbard has altered his ideas of 
these noble objects, and is willing to give, 
or allow you to give, to them, but I did 
not expect him to change his mind so 
soon.’’ He looked inquiringly at her as he 
spoke. 

With some embarrassment 
swered, “Of course he hasn’t changed his 
mind. Hiram didn’t give me the money, 
and doesn't know I have it.”’ 

The minister did not extend his hand 
for the money she was holding out to him, 
but drew himself up rather stiffly as he 
said, ‘‘Why, Mrs. Hudson, if your husband 
does not know of this, and it is done 
against Lis expressed wishes, I really do 
not see that I can take the money. You 
would be quite justified in omitting your 
contribution under such circumstances. 
I’m very sorry to say this, but do you feel 
it right thus to secretly oppose him? The 
wife should be in subjection, you know,”’ 
he added, with a constrained smile. 

Mrs Hudson put the money back in her 
purse and shut the clasp with a snap. 

‘Brother Brown, I wouldn't give a cent 
if it wasn’t my own earnings, and even if 
it were Hiram’s money, I’ve been a say- 
ing, hardworking wife to him long enough 
to have some right to his purse. IL ain’ta 
mite ashamed of it, and I don’t see as I 
am doing wrong. I only give it quiet-like 
to avoid contention.’’ The ordinarily 
timid woman was stirred into something 
like excitement. Her hand trembled, and 
she dropped the purse as she tried to put 
it into the pocket of her calico gown. 

The next day was Friday. As the pas- 
tor did not attend the choir rehearsal, the 
evening was at his own disposal. He al- 
ways spent it with Anna Gould. No 
amount of learning crammed into his 
head, nor the self-conceit and self-will 
engendered of theoretical knowledge and 
a profound ignorance of practical affairs, 
could stifle the simple natural emotions 
which the Rev. Alfred Brown experienced 
in common with the most uncultured of his 
flock. After his own fashion he was very 
much in love, and Anna Gould, tall, fair, 


she an- 





and sensible, loved him in the foolish way 
in which a wise woman often loves. 

In the course of their talk that evening, 
Alfred mentioned his call on Mrs. Hud- 
son, and went on to give particulars of his 
second meeting with her. Anna was 
stirred with indignation. 

‘“‘Why, Alfred,” she said, “it’s a burn- 
ing shame if she has no money to spend 
as she pleases, for the very house they 
live in is hers, or was before she married 
Mr. Hudson, a widower with three big, 
unruly boys. She brought them up, and 
did it better than their own mother would 
have done; and yet the father will not let 
her have money even for church. It’s 
just a shame!”’ 

‘It is, indeed,”’ said Alfred, less warmly ; 
‘‘but I could not receive money which she 
bad been hiding away from him, and thus 
become a party to tricking her husband, 
rude and ungracious though he be. A 
pastor must be straightforward in all his 
doings, and give no chance for injurious 
reports.” 

“But I do wish she could have some 
good of what she owns, and some reward 
for what she has done for the Hudsons, 
father and sons,’’ said Anna, thoughtfully. 

However, Mary Hudson’s worries could 
not longer occupy the thoughts of two 
who had all their own future to talk over. 
The topic was soon dropped; but, as she 
sat sewing on the morrow, Anna's 
thoughts recurred to the incident her 
lover had told her. She was stirred by 
the injustice Mrs. Hudson must have suf- 
fered before she would have stooped to 
hide away pennies in order to have a little 
money. That there ought to be some 
remedy for such a state of affairs, she felt 
sure, and she set herself seriously to look 
for it. Anna was a girl accustomed to 
rule her own life, and, since her mother's 
health had failed, she had bad charge of 
the household and the management of 
their smallincome. The mother, who lay 
watching her from the couch, wondered 
how her self-reliant daughter could think 
of merging ber life in that of the 
preacher's wife, expected to speak his 
words and to think his thoughts, and 
please the people besides. 

Looking up from her needle, Anna said 
suddenly, ‘Mother, didn’t Jonathan Hud- 
son make a fortune in Cleveland?” 

Mrs, Gould glanced up in surprise, but 
answered, reflectively: 

“l’ve heard he did real well, built him 
a fine house with marble floor in the front 
entry, and colored glass windows like a 
church, Mrs. Dunn called there when 
she was in the city a year ago, and she 
said it was mighty fine.” 

“The others, Charlie and Dick, did they 
not do as well?”’ 

‘I guess not. They never could hold 
on to half their money. ’Twas get and 
spend with them, What set you talking 
about them?” 

“Nothing much. I wonder if ‘Jot’ 
would remember me? Those boys used 
to make much of me when we lived next 
door,”’ 

“Tremember. You were a pretty little 
thing then, but wilful as could be.” 

“And I like my own way yet,’’ Anna 
smiled. ‘I want to go to the city some 
day this week,—I mean if you are well 
enough to spare me,’’ 

‘IT can spare you all right, but is there 
any need for you to go? I thought you'd 
bought all you wanted when you went 
last time.”’ 

‘There are afew more things I'd like to 
get. I'll go to-morrow, if Mrs. Allen can 
come in and sit with you.”’ 

‘Well, | suppose you may as well gad 
while you can,’ said her mother. ‘*’Twon’t 
be so easy to go and come when you're 
Mrs. Brown,”’ 

Anna raised her eyes 
‘Don’t speak so, mother. 
tyrant.” 

‘Maybe not; but you won’t be foot free 
when you're married, | can see that,”’ 

**T wouldn’t marry a man I could wind 
around my little finger,’’ Anna said, jerk- 
ing the thread impatiently. 

“Well, you needn’t be so ready to wind 
yourself around his; ‘taint natural for 
you,”’ returned Mrs, Gould; but she dared 
not say more, for the set lips and still 
face of her daughter showed much annoy- 
ance. 

Anna went to the city the next day. 
She despatched her errands quickly; then, 
having found the address in the directory, 
she hunted up the office of Jonathan Hud- 
She was fortunate in the time of 


indignantly. 
Alfred isn’t a 


son, 
her call. He was in and at leisure. 
“Why, Anna Gould!” he exclaimed. 


‘“‘I’'m very glad to see you. It’sa breath 
of fresh air to see any one from Quincy. 
There’s none but good news, I hope?” 
he asked, anxiously. ‘I haven’t had a 
word from home for weeks.”’ 

Anna hastened to assure him that the 
old folks were as well as usual, and they 
chatted for a few minutes of the neigbbor- 
hood news before Anna ventured tu speak 
her real errand. Any indirectness was 
foreign to her straightforward nature. 
She told him simply and earnestly how 
troubled she was that Mrs. Hudson— 





‘*Mother,”’ she always called her—never 
had any money of her own, and that she 
was put to all sorts of shifts even for 
church collections. “I thought,’ she 
said, “that if her boys understood how 
things were, they would find some way to 
make life pleasanter for her. I hope you 
will not think me meddlesome,”’ she 
added. “You did not mind my blunt- 
ness when we were at school together.”’ 

No doubt he would have been annoyed 
had not the spe!l of old days revived with 
the sight of Anna’s face. She had tyran- 
nized over him once ina girlish imperious- 
ness. He responded thoughtfully: 

‘IT know father has always carried the 
purse, but I never thought much about 
it. I’ve sent money home until I’m tired 
of helping father out of his difficulties. 
He has no head for business, and I might 
as well pour water into a sieve as money 
into his schemes, I never have thought 
of doing anything especially for mother; 
I rather like the idea. - But what could I 
do, Anna?’’ he asked, 

She spoke frankly of what had been in 
her mind from the first. ‘‘If you could 
allow her a small sum of money weekly, 
it would be a much greater comfort than 
a considerable amount at once, and if you 
expressly said it was for ber use alone, 
and not to be interfered with by any one, 
I believe she could keep her hold on it. 
Such an arrangement would make her 
happy for life. Then she could gratify 
her heart’s desires. Ob, 1 do wish you 
would do it!’ she added, earnestly. 

Jonathan looked serious for a moment. 
He was rather surprised at the request. 
Finally he said, ‘I could afford it, I guess. 
Business is pretty good now; and maybe 
Charlie and Dick would help out if I 
happened to be short occasionally. I fear, 
however, that she would not have the use 
of it.”’ 

A wave of remembrance swept over him 
at this talk about mother. He saw again 
the brisk little figure moving about the 
old house; he heard her “Good-night’’ as 
she tucked him up in bed; he felt the 
tender touch of her fingers as she dressed 
an ugly wound in his foot. 

““T'il do it,” he said, ‘‘and if I can make 
it she shall have a good time yet.”’ 

Anna’s face lighted up with satisfaction. 
‘You don’t know half what it will be to 
her,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘l am more pleased 
than I can tell you.’’ Then she added: 
‘ But please don't speak to any one of my 
having suggested the idea.’’ 

“I'll keep still about it, if you wish, and 
take all the credit myself, but I never 
would have thought of it alone.”’ 

When Jonathan's letter came, and Mrs. 
Hudson knew she was to have for her un- 
fettered spending a certain sum every 
week, she was almost dazed by good for- 
tune so unexpected. She read the letter 
again, this time taking in the fact that it 
was not fifty cents or less, which would 
have been a fortune in contrast to the 
past, but three dollars, and she fell to 
pondering its possibilities. 

The mortgage Hiram had placed on the 
little homestead was overdue, and in dan- 
ger of foreclosure. Interest had been 
paid irregularly, usually by the boys, for 
Hiram would invest in mining stock in 
preference to paying debts. She might 
pay up some of the back interest; but 
Jonathan did not mean the money for 
such a purpose, and, even if she could 
save the home, they would still have food 
expenses. [Hiram’s earnings did not 
amount to much. “I wish I could use 
this money so that it would bring us in 
an income,”’ she thought. Over this she 
pondered, while Hiram stormed away be- 
cause the money was not sent to him. 
Those were disagreeable days to Mrs. 
Hudson, but worse were to follow. 

At last a plan that seemed feasible 
occurred to her, and then she carried a 
great weight on her heart in the dread of 
talking to Hiram about it; but, choosing 
a time when he was not indeed reconciled 
to her having money of her own, but less 
pronounced in his objections, she unfold- 
ed her scheme. It was that they should 
move to Horton, twelve miles away, where 
there were both a college and a girls’ 
seminary, and take boarders. She would 
use her money to pay the rent of the 
house; he could still have his shoe-shop, 
and the board money would furnish the 
table. 

Then Hiram broke forth anew. He 
certainly had never dreamed that Mary 
could have anything to say about their 
way of living, and for her to imagine she 
could inaugurate such a complete change 
was presumption for which he could find 
no words. He would never go, even if 
she was crazy enough to start off in such 
a wild fashion. 

“You hain’t any furniture. You shan’t 
touch this,” he declared, vehemently. 

‘It’s mine,”’ replied Mary, outwardly 
calm, although she felt sick with the 
strain on her courage, ‘‘You never bought 
achair or table of it, and I can take it 
where I choose.”’ 

Hiram stared at this speech, and the 
look in his eyes was fairly a glare as he 
stuttered: ‘‘You can’t! You shan’t!’’ and 


leaned up against the wall as if in need of 
physical support. 

He wrote to his boys, complaining bit- 
terly of the trouble they had made him by 
providing the money which had turned 
Mary’s head, and urging that the mort- 
gage should be paid off and the income be 
paid to him, for it was shameful to send 
it to Mary, as if he did not provide for 
her, or was not fit to be trusted with the 
money. The sons must have been annoyed 
at these letters, but each of them declined 
to pay off the mortgage, which was more 
than the real worth of the cottage. They 
knew too well that the home would only 
remain unincumbered until Father Hud- 
son could find some one else willing to 
loan money upon it. 

It had been Mary’s home all her life, 
When a child, she had climbed with her 
book into the apple-trees, and planted 
flowers in the border under the window. 
Now that she felt it must go, the sons had 
no sentimental scruples to prevent the 
sale. It would be cheaper, they argued, 
for father to pay rent than to keep up the 
interest. 

As the days went by, and Mary said no 
more about moving, Hiram hoped she had 
given up the scheme, and, seeing no way 
of saving the homestead, he began to talk 
of how cheaply he could rent it. There 
were times when Mary, walking down 
among the daffodils and crocuses, which 
had come up year after year in the famil- 
iar places, felt that she could never find a 
home in any other spot; but, if her heart 
failed her now and then, her will was 
steadfastly set to make a home in which 
they could live uprightly, free from debt. 

The days slipped by until the house was 
sold. There was little work at the bench. 
Hiram had borrowed money here and 
there from his most obliging cronies, un- 
til Mary was oppressed with the burden of 
debts which she knew would never be 
paid. She paid the rent from her own 
allowance, and then there was not enough 
left to live on. For some time life went 
on thus, but it could not continue. As 
she lay awake at night, she felt the time 
had come for her to act, even if it were 
against Hiram’s will. 

The next day she was unusually spry in 
doing up her work. At an early hour she 
had the house ‘tredded up.’’ Then she 
put on, not the green sun-bonnet, but the 
little black bonnet she wore Sundays, and 
slipped out at the back door. She cut 
across the fields, and took the train to 
Horton. Hiram had not missed her when 
she came back, but she had seen a real- 
estate agent, got the refusal of a suitable 
h >use, called on the principal of the sem- 
inary, whom she had known for years, 
and secured a conditional promise of four 
boarders. 

In the afternoon she told Hiram what 
she had done. He became so violent that 
she thought fora moment he would knock 
her down. Yet she did not falter in her 
determination. She rented the house, and 
hired a man and team to remove the 
goods. Hiram still did not believe that 
she would so defy him. The meek and 
timid wife did indeed seem to be acting 
entirely out of character; the neighbors 
would have said she was out of her mind. 

In the mornivg, when the man came 
with the team, and began loading up the 
furniture, Hiram did not get up. He lay 
there, in the little bedroom, and heard 
tables and chairs lifted into the wagon, 
and great tears rolled down his face, till 
he broke down and sobbed like a child, 











‘*Strike For Your Altars 
and Your Fires.”’ 


Patriotism ts always com- 
mendable, but in every breast 
there should be not only the 
desire to be a good citizen, 
but to be strong, able bodied 
and well fitted | or the battle 
of life. To do this, pure 
5lood its absolutely neces- 
sary, and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the one specific which 
cleanses the blood thorough- 
ly. It acts equally well for 
both sexes and all ages. 

Humor —“% WhenI need a blood purt- 
fier I take Hood's Sarsaparilla. It cured 


my humor and is excellent as a nerve 
tonic.’” Joste Eaton, Stafford Springs, Ct. 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLacKWwELt, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Mary had told him the night before that 
she would move that day, and he had 
turned around and said, fiercely: “If you 
go you need never come back, and I will 
never, never go to you.” Since then he 
had not spoken. 

Room after room was dismantled; at 
last, when everything else was done, Mary 
came into the bedroom. ‘Hiram,’’ she 
said, “if you will not come with me, shall 
I leave these things here for you?’ Hiram 
did not lift his head, but muttered: *‘Yes.”’ 

Mary's insurrection was complete. The 
goods stood in heaps in the new home, 
and the familiar, old-fashioned furniture 
looked strange to her in the new sur- 
roundings. Like herself, it was tou old 
to bear transplanting. She scrubbed, 
cleaned, and settled, and lay down at 
night with every bone in her tough old 
body aching. Then, when she could not 
sleep for weariness, she thought of the 
solitary furnished room in that bare 
house, and the grizzled head on the pillow 
she had last seen wet with tears. 

Gossip toid her how he lived on lunches 
of crackers and cheese in the village store, 
and at night locked himself into the lonely 
house, where his candle glimmered all 
night. All his wrongs had been told on 
the street corners. When she went to get 
her church letter, Brother Brown talked 
severely to her about her unchristian con- 
duct. She told him she meant to make a 
home for her husband; that she could not 
bear either to live on others’ charity, or 
to run up bills that would not be paid. 
She would work as long as she had 
strength in her arms and skill in her fio- 
gers. 

‘*You are doing very wrong, Mrs. Hud- 
son, and need not expect the blessing of 
God on your undertaking,”’ he answered. 

A smile and friendly greeting she did 
receive from Anna Gould, as she shut for 
the last time the door of her home behind 
her, but all her other acquaintances 
avoided her. 

She had been settled in her new home a 
week when, in the early evening, there 
came a knock at the door. The school- 
girls were chattering over to-morrow’s 
lessons in the best room. She sat alone 
by the sitting-1oom lamp, peeling apples 
for sauce. Something familiar in the 
sound startled her. She dropped her 
knife in the pan, and went to the door, 
but there was no one in sight. A basket 
stood on the step. She pulled it in, and 
examined it. A pound of butter, five 
pounds of sugar, a pound of tea, and two 
pounds of soda crackers. A smile trem- 
bled about her mouth as she put every- 
thing away in the pantry, and took up the 
paring-knife again. 

A few days later the same thing oc- 
curred, but this time she fancied she saw 
a familiar figure at the corner. She knew 
Hiram had sold the furniture she had left 
in the house, and was now hanging around 
the Horton stores. It was about three 
weeks after she had left her home when, 
one evening, she heard the same knock, 
and opened the door to find Hiram stand- 
ing on the step. He was freshly shaved, 
and wore a new necktie, but there was an 
ugly tear in the coat she had always kept 
so neat. ‘Men are noways fit to live 
alone,” she thought. ‘I know his stock- 
ings are in holes,” 

She asked him in, and he sat down in 
his own particular chair. There was the 
same red spread on the table, the same 
kerosene lamp, with a winter landscape 
on the shade, and the big work-basket 
which he had known for twenty years. 
Mary picked up the socks of the shade of 
gray he always wore. With the knitting 
needles in her hands, Mary was much 
more at ease than he; he was polite, even 
deferential, and this to one whom he had 
been used to browbeat as he chose, She 
had seen him assume this very manner to 
a customer whom he had some special 
reason to propitiate, but no one—he least 
of all—could have dreamed that he would 
ever use it to his wife. After a few em- 
barrassed remarks, he told the ostensible 
purpose of his call. 

‘“‘There’s a box of lasts I can’t find, and 
I thought maybe you had ’em here. They 
were ‘specials,’ and I can’t get along with- 
out’em.” He glanced around, as if ex- 
pecting to see the box in some corner of 
the tidy sitting-room. But the days of 
using the front room for the shop were 
past; that untidy place was no longer to 
try Mary’s housewifely instincts. She 
knew the box he meant; it contained a 
number of lasts he had abandoned as un- 
usable, and given her months ago for fire- 
wood. She did not remind him of this, 
but took him to see where it was stored 
with other kindling in the wood-shed. 

He looked around him, curiously, at 
each room they passed through, so she 
took him over the whole house. It was 
larger and cheerier than the home she had 
left, and Mary fancied Hiram approved 
of its conveniences, though he said 
nothing. 

He did not offer to take away the lasts, 
but said he’d ‘‘come after them.”’ They 
went back to the cosy sitting-room, and 





Mary set the lamp down on the table, but 
remained standing, so he felt obliged to 
stand, also. She thought he lingered as 
he used to when he came a-wooing, and 
seemed to hate dreadfully to start. 

He took up his hat at last, and went 
slowly towards the door, saying ‘‘Good- 
night’”’ in a hesitating way; but, as he 
stepped out on the porch, he felt, or fan- 
cied he felt, a drop of rain. ‘It’s raining, 
Mary,”’ he turned back to say. 

“Not much, I guess,’ she answered. ‘I 
can get you an umbrella, if you're afraid 
of getting caught in a shower, but I don’t 
think it will rain before morning.” 

**T don’t like to go out in the rain,’’ he 
hesitated. ‘‘I might get the rheumatism. 
I ain’t feeling first-rate.” 

What he was waiting for she now sup- 
plied. ‘Will you stay over night?” 

‘Well, if you'd like to have me, I don’t 
care if I do,’’ he said, with great relief, 
and stepped briskly back into the room. 

Hanging up his hat and coat, the fallen 
dictator sat meekly down, and held the 
yarn for his wife to wind, 

After a time, he said, suddenly: ‘*The 
parson and Anna Gould have quarrelled, 
I reckon. Leastways, that match is brok- 
en off, and folks say he did it.’’ 
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AMERICAN WOMEN IN JAPAN. 








Miss Katherine Gilbert, the California 
girl who lately married Baron Yoshikawa, 
of the Mikado’s palace, Japan, will be 
confronted with many hard lessons in 
social rules when she arrives at her new 
home. It is reported that the Baroness 
Sannomiya, wife of the Court Chamber- 
lain, herself an Englishwoman, will in- 
struct her in court etiquette. 

The Empress is kind to foreigners and 
to the women of the foreign legations. 
She is broad-minded and philanthropic, 
and is especially interested in the intel- 
lectual advancement of Japanese women. 

Mrs. Coombs, wife of the American 
Minister to Japan, as a member of the 
official family, has given some interesting 
facts regarding life in the imperial palace, 

“The Empress,’ she said in a recent 
letter, ‘‘wore, when I met her, a gorgeous 
robe six months behind the fashion, and 
a number of her ladies had on gowns that 
had been imported twelve years before, 
when the edict was first published that 
European clothes were to be worn on 
official days, The Japanese women wear 
their native costume at all other times. 

“When I first went to Japan I expected 
to sit on the floor and sip tea like a Geisha 
girl, but the polite Japanese tries to treat 
the foreigner after his own custom, 
whether he will or no, Milk and sugar, 
which are never used by the natives, are 
always ready for the tea served to for- 
eigners. It is almost impossible, when 
one is in Japan, to do as the Japanese do, 
because in their over-anxiety to please 
they almost force upon one home cus: 
toms. At the diplomatic dinners we in- 
variably find French dishes and European 
service,”’ 
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WOMAN'S CAPACITY FOR MILITARY 
AFFAIRS. 


What is probably best known as the 
Woman Question, continues to receive 
more and more attention and serious con- 
sideration in the public prints and else- 
where as the months and years roll 
around, says a writer in Harper’s Bazar. 
Every phase of the question is presented, 
and apparently earnest efforts made to 
arrive ata right and just conclusion. The 
one point upon which the opponents of 
extending the elective franchise to women 
give most stress is the inability of the lat- 
ter to take up arms in defence of the 
country. It may also be said that this is 
the one objection which the advocates of 
woman suffrage are reluctant to discuss 
before the public. 

This paper is simply the presentation 
of a few indisputable facts, which go to 
show that in some cases woman un- 
doubtedly possesses a capacity for affairs 
military, contrary to the opinion very 
generally entertained on the subject. 

General Beauregard has written a letter 
stating that the battle of Bull Run was 
planned and fought on information fur- 
nished him by a Mrs. Greenhow, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and conveyed personally to 
the Confederate commander’s headquar- 
ters by a Miss Duval, of the same city. 
The timely and highly important informa- 
tion thus received by General Beaure- 
gard enabled him to call General Jonnston 
and his forces from the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. This initial battle of the great war 
was about as good as lost to the Confeder- 
ates, when General Johnston and his com- 
mand arrived upon the battle field, and 
turned what promised to be a decisive 
Union victory into a rout and disastrous 
retreat, 

It bas been indisputably established, 
upon both documentary and personal evi- 
dence, that Anna Ella Carroll, of the State 
of Maryland, persuaded President Lincoln 
and Secretary Stanton, in the fall of 1861, 
to temporarily abandon the effort to open 
the Mississippi River, and transfer the 


| seat of war to the Tennessee River, for 





both military and political reasons. Miss 
Carroll argued that it would not only be 
good military strategy, but that a few 
victories there would have a good influ- | 
ence on the border Slave States, and also 
have a wholesome effect upon nations in 
Europe, which were then seriously con- 
templating the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Confederate States. 
President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton 
were both generous enough to acknowl- 
edge, in both written and spoken words, 
the great services rendered the nation by 
Miss Carroll, and a bill at one time was 
introduced in Congress, with pretty strong 
backing, to place Miss Carroll on the pen- 
sion roll, with the pay of a major-general, 
and the bill was appropriately referred. 
The committee, however, came to the 
conclusion that the passage of the bill 
would be a dangerous precedent, and it 
was accordingly smothered therein. Miss 
Carroll belonged to an influential family 
in Maryland, and was said to be a distant 
relative of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
who was a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

It is well known to many that General 
Sheridan fought and won the battle of 
Winchester asa result of information fur- 
bished him by a respectable and refined 
young lady, a resident of Winchester. 
The battle was scarcely over when General 
Sheridan, accompanied by General Crook, 
rapped at the door of the house of the 
young lady’s mother, to personally thank 
her for the great services she had rendered 
the Union cause. 
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A NATION WITHOUT A WOMAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the reviews of the year, spread out 
in columns in the great metropolitan jour- 
nals just published, as usual, there is no 
reference whatever to the progressive 
steps taken by woman, the greatest 
factor in race-building. Nothing is ever 
said of her struggles, her triumphs and 
defeats, her attainments and achieve- 
ments; but man heralds all his progres- 
sivesteps. In the records of each passing 
year, we are told of his political, religious, 
educational, and social relations, interna. 
tional affairs, inventions, industries, dis- 
coveries, down to his most minute scien- 
tific explorations in regard to the lowest 
forms of life. 

One of the leading dailies tells its read- 
erg all about the cancer germ, occupying 
four lines of space, and vouchsafes three 
precious lines to the mosquito, the small- 
est and most tantalizing of all living 
things, whois said to carry malaria from 
house to house; but not one word is 
said of woman, as a citizen of the Repub- 
lic, sharing the honors, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of public life. True, she is 
mentioned as a personality in the drama; 
the right to amuse mankind is a 16le that 
has always been accorded her; but even 
here, the reviews say there have been no 
gains during the last year. If the press 
of the country had had a proper apprecia- 
tion of the dignity, virtue, intelligence, 
and higher development of the women of 
this age and generation, they would have 
embodied in their review some of the 
steps of progress taken by them. 

They might have told their readers that 
in this country, limited suffrage has been 
granted in twenty-five States, municipal 
suffrage in one, and full suffrage in four; 
that women are permitted to occupy posi- 
tions on the school boards in many States, 
also in England and her colonies. Full 
suffrage has been granted to women in the 
Isle of Man, New Zealand, and South 
Australia, 

In some States, women now occupy 
seats in the Legislature, and act as jurors 
and advocates in the courts. They are 
presidents and professors of colleges, 
teachers in all our public schools, and co- 
education is a recognized fact in all the 
Western, and some of the Eastern, 
colleges. 

They now take an active part in all the 
great movements, both in peace and war, 
giving liberally of their money, and their 
personal service on the battle field. Eng 
lish and American women have just fitted 
outa ship to carry supplies to the Trans- 
vaal, Thus, in both the Old World and 
the New, woman is taking her share of 
responsibility in the march of civilization. 

Woman is equally dishonored by the 
authors of philosophical works, as by the 
editors of journals. Benjamin Kidd, in 
his work on Social Evolution, of 350 
pages, makes no mention of woman until 
the closing paragraph. One would natu- 
rally think that in such a work, she 
would be one of the main factors; but in 
his list of reforms even, he does not give 
her the honored place. The list runs thus; 
anti-vivisection, vegetarianism, enfran- 
chisement of women, prevention of cruelty 
to animals, and abolition of State Regula- 
tion of Vice. Thus is woman, constituting 
one-half of the race, sandwiched with 
these inconsequential reforms, and among 
them even, does not occupy the first posi- 
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tion. Kidd's classification is almost as 
bad as that of the Jewish historian in 
the ‘Book of Numbers,” who says: ‘*The 
Israelites took, in the war against the 
Medianites, 72,000 cattle, 75,000 sheep, 
60,000 asses, and 30,000 women.” 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Mayor of San Francisco has ap- 
pointed a woman to one of the four posi- 
tions on the Board of Education. Al- 
though bodies of women bestirred them- 
selves by means of petitions and inter- 
views to induce him to make such ap- 
pointment, the outcome is a pleasurable 
surprise, as it did not seem possible 
that with so many voters pressing for 
positions, a place with a salary of $3,000 a 
year would be given to a non-voter. The 
mayor, James D. Phelan, is just about to 
enter on his third term, this time undera 
new charter, which makes many offices 
appointive where formerly elective. He 
is a comparatively young man, with a 
laudable ambition, evidently, to use his 
greater freedom of action to make his ad- 
ministration a model of good municipal 
government, 

Mrs. Mary W. Kincaid, the woman ap- 
pointee, was formerly the principal of the 
Girls’ High School here, well up in edu- 
cational matters, efficient and conscien- 
tious. 

The president of the out-going Board of 
Education, who misused his position by 
an attempt, savoring strongly of intimida- 
tion, to make the women teachers say 
whether they would prefer a man or a 
woman on the Board, supposing that both 
were equally good, did not get the coveted 
appointment, The papers have made all 
manner of fun of him for so demeaning 
himself. There appeared this morning 
the following jingle: 

There was a little man, 

And he had a little plan, 

And he mailed it on a postal 
Card, card, card. 

His conscience had no qualms; 

He ne prone all schoolma’ams 


Would easily be taken off their 
Guard, guard, guard. 


Ile believed that when they writ 
They would tell him he was it— 
He was popular, oh, very, with 
Himself, self, self. 
But if there fall a snow, 
Poor Bergy, Bergerot 
May be buried in a drift upon 
A shelf, shelf, shelf. 
These lines appeared in the Call among 
a lot of rhymes taking off various poli- 
ticians. ELIZABETH SARGENT, M, D. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 31, 1899. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The Political Equality Club of Fair- 
mont, W. Va., is the most active in the 
State. On one day in each week it holds 
a woman’s exchange, where articles made 
by the members and others are sold for 
the benefit of the suffrage cause. This 
plan is unique, and political equality clubs 
at the North might well adopt the bright 
idea from their Southern sisters. The 
club also places equal suffrage literature 
in the schools, and is about to offer a prize 
for the best address in a debate on the 
subject by the students of the State Nor- 
mal School. 








WHAT WE EAT 





Is intended to nourish and sustain us, but 
it must be digested and assimilated 
before it can do this. In other words, 
the nourishment contained in foods 
must be separated by the digestive 
organs from the waste materials and 
must be carried by the blood to all 

parts of the body. We believe the reason 
for the great benefit which so many 
people derive from Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla lies in the fact that this medicine 
gives good digestion and makes pure, 
rich blood. It restores the functions 
of those organs which convert food 

into nourishment that gives strength to 
nerves and muscles. It also cures 
dyspepsia, scrofula, salt rheum, boils, 
sores, pimples, and eruptions, catarrh, 
rheumatism, and all diseases that have 
their origin in impure blood. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists, 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifteenth Annual Session opens Sept, 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1809. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


> 2 Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Praming 















Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 


(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SHORTHAN 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 
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ROYAL POWDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
== 






BAKING 


























Editors Woman's Journal: 
The helplessness of women is illustrated 


tion. Hence appeals to the Civil Service 
Commission are a mere farce, so far as 


women are concerned. Consequently, 


THE CASE OF DR. BROWNELL. | proceed no farther than that determina- 
| 


anew in the case of Dr. Alice Brownell, : when the board, as a last resort, obedi- 


who for eight years has filled, with marked 
ability and faithfulness, the office of resi- | 
dent physician at the Custodial Institute 
for feeble-minded women at Newark, 
N.Y. During her incumbency the records 
of the institution show a lower death-rate 
than those of any other in the State, and 
they have been in every way to her credit. 

This asylum exists for the sole purpose 
of protecting the State against increase of 
pauperism, To that end weak minded, 
homeless girls and women are kept there 
during the child-bearing age. It is self- 
evident that such an institution should be 
officered by women only; but from the 
first the Board of Trustees have elected a 
man as superintendent, and bis wife as 
matron. Eight years ago a third elective 
officer was added in the person of Dr. 
Brownell, as resident physician. This 
was a step in the right direction, ae the 
resident physician is the sole check on 
the superintendent’s absolutism. Her 
alone the superintendent and the matron, 
his wife, are under obligation to consult 
in matters of punishment, and it is the 
duty of the doctor to report officially on 
all matters concerning the interests of the 
inmates. 

Mr. Winspear, at present superintendent 
of the asylum, is an astute politician, and 
has wealth and extensive business rela- 
tions, which have grown out of his con- 
nection, first with the Erie County Alms- 
house, and as agent of the State Board of 
Charities at the same time, and later with 
the Custodial Asylum. He and his young 
wife are popular members of various 
social clubs, and entertain handsomely at 
the institution, where they are rearing 
children under the same roof with the 
ghastly inmates under their care—the 
wife meantime drawing a salary equal to 
that of the resident physician, whom they 
have, since they came six years ago, 
treated as their inferior, although she was 
electively their equal, and professionally 
their superior. The superintendent found 
her in his way, and pronounced her office 
superfluous. By means of political, busi- 
ness and social influence, together with a 
shrewd investment of his money in the 
solid favors which his office enables him 
to bestow, to say nothing of his appoint- 
ing power over the whole working force 
of the institution, he has gradually gained 
a controlling hand in the affairs of cer- 
tain members of the Asylum Board, and 
undue influence over other supervising 
officers, who are part and parcel of the 
government machine which runs our State 
institutions. With all these advantages 
on his side, it has taken Mr. Winspear six 
years to win over five of the nine mem- 
bers of the board to act against his asso- 
ciate, whose life has been so blameless 
that the worst charge which spying ma- 
levulence dared to bring was that of 
‘friction.’ That later charges of cruelty, 
neglect, etc., were malicious, false and 
trumped up, is clear from the fact that a 
former member of the board went to Dr. 
Brownell before the fall election, and told 
her that he was informed that she would 
not be reélected at the annual meeting, 
and that he was authorized to say that 
the superintendent and his friends on the 
board pledged themselves to her support 
if she would apply for the position of 
superintendent at the Hudson Reforma- 
tory. She naturally declined indignantly. 

At the annual election of the Custodial 


| 





board Dr. Brownell received four votes, 
five blanks being cast. She was not re- | 
elected, nor was a vacancy created, ac- 
cording to the rules of the board and of 
the Civil Service Commission. She was 
advised not to resign until her successor, 
a woman, was elected, as the by-laws re- 
quired, and the interests of the inmates 
imperatively demanded. Then followed 
special meetings of the board, with par- 
tial notification of members and other 
irregularities. Resolutions were passed 
asking for the doctor’s resignation, and 
threatening, if the board’s demands were 
not promptly complied with. Dr. 
Brownell very properly declined to recog- 
nize such proceedings, and awaited legal 
action. 

The Civil Service Commission of the 
State of New York compels the filing of 
all charges against appointed officers for 
the sole purpose of determining whether 
the accused is the victim of partisan en- 

ity or not, and their investigation can 








ently preferred the false and malicious 
charges of the superintendent, backed up 
by the comptroller and certain members 
of the Board of Charities, who were 
friends and allies of the superintendent, 
and who had given the doctor no chance 
to present her side of the question,—the 
Commission, of course, pronounced them 
non-partisan, and returned them to the 
board of trustees, who, according to law, 
must give the doctor a hearing. The 
board allowed the accused to file an 
answer with them, which she did, with a 
complete denial of every charge and a full 
explanation, all in the form of a sworn 
affidavit. The answer was compiled, more- 
over, from her journal, kept carefully 
during the years in question, and sub- 
stantiated by the hospital records. These 
answers were in evidence at the regular 
meeting, Jan. 2, 1900, when all the mem- 
bers but Dr. Peasely, of New York, were 
present. Dr. Brownell was on hand with 
her counsel, Miss Jenney, of Syracuse, 
and with full and convincing affidavits, 
sworn to by the superintending nurse of 
the hospital, and other competent wit- 
nesses. But a hearing was denied her, to 
the lasting disgrace of the five members 
of the board who were the firm allies of 
the superintendent and not to be influ- 
enced by appeals to law, justice, or honor, 

At the same meeting the board elected 
another resident physician, a woman, and 
as this was the pvint for which Dr. 
Brownell had all along been contending, 
she promptly withdrew from the institu- 
tion, as she would have done in October 
if they had elected her successor, instead 
of casting blank votes. 

Gently, faithfully, and unflinchingly, 
Dr. Brownell bas stood at her post through 
years of petty persecution and stinging 
indignities, that the helpless creatures 
under her care should not be atthe mercy 
of an autocratic office-holder, who makes 
his appointees throughout the asylum 
understand that to be friendly with the 
resident physician means certain loss of 
position. Meantime, so long as women 
cannot vote, the government will con- 
tinue to fleece the people to fill the 
pockets of office-holders, giving them 
positions which for every interest of 
humanity, and in the name of common 
decency, should be filled by women. 

JANE M. SLocum., 

Sherwood, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1900. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE ON FAIRS. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, in opening the 
Suffrage Bazar, indulged in some inter- 
esting remarks on Fairs, ancient and mod- 
ern. She said: 

In the old days when I used to consult 
the Farmers’ Almanac (which we called 
‘‘Mother’s Bible,’’ because she believed 
everything she read in it, including all the 
weather prophecies), under the head of 
December it used to say: ‘‘About this time 
look out for snow.”’ If the author of that 
almanac were living now, he would say 
under December, ‘‘About this time look 
out for Fairs.”’ Seven Fairs open to-day 
in Boston, and three in my own little city 
of Melrose. It is the way of women to 
raise money. Many years ago my brother- 
in-law, a member of the Presbyterian 
synod, mentioned to me a Fair in which 
his wife was engaged. He and I differed 
in many of our ideas, and | was glad to 
talk of the Fair, for I thought we had 
found something we could agree upon; so 
I said: ‘‘Isn’t it good that women have 
such a genius for raising money by Fairs?”’ 
‘Pooh!’ he answered, ‘it doesn’t take 
much genius for a woman to put her hand 
into her husband’s pocket and take his 
purse out of it.” I said: ‘Do you mean 
to tell me that when women hold a Fair, 
all the money they raise is made by put- 
ting their hands into their husbands’ 
pockets? Does not a successful Fair call 
for a good deal of tact and executive 
ability? Let us ask Anna.” “Oh,” he 
aaid, ‘don’t ask my wife; if you do, I 
shall have both of you upon me, and 
rather than that, I will acknowledge that 
neither churches nor charitable societies 
could be run without the money raised by 
the women.”’ 

To-day we have got past the era of ex- 
tortion at Fairs, when goods were marked 
above their value, and your change was 
not given back. 

At all the Fairs now in progress, from 
the great New England Hospital Fair 
down (and but for that Fair we should 
have twice as many peopie here, and twice 
as many goods), all the sales are as honest 
as at any of the great stores. 

One good thing about Fairs is that 
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whatever we work for we come to love. 
In the case of those of us who have been 
working some fifty years for this cause, 
think how much we must have come to 
love it! After every defeat we rise up 
smiling; and sometime, somewhere, we 
shall win. 





FOR THE MARY CLAFLIN SCHOLARSHIP. 


An interesting entertainment will take 
place Thursday, Jan. 18, at 8 P.M., at Hotel 
Oxford, for the benefit of the Mary B. 
Claflin Scholarship Fund, under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts Society for the 
University Education of Women. Miss 
Mary H. Ladd will read a charming paper 
on ‘‘The Palio of Siena,” illustrated by a 
large number of choice photographs, and 
there will be music by the Arion Trio, 
composed of three young women. Tick- 
ets, at 50 cents, may be obtained at Hotel 
Oxford. 
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THE WUMEN OF HAWAII. 





(Concluded from page 13.) 
last ones reaching to the feet, thus bene- 
fitting the industrious people who earn a 
good living by the culture of the flowers. 

The making of the universal dress of 
the women consumes but little time. Ifthe 
wearer be free from the need of running 
her machine, why insist upon other stitch- 
ing and braiding? The Chinamen, closely 
seated in the shops, which, like the rooms 
in Pompeiian homes, have no windows, as 
the whole front is open to the street, 
do the work exceedingly well and at a 
low price. 

In some of the homes, the braiding of 
straw hats, worn by young and old of both 
sexes, is of service. As soon as one is 
completed, the male member of the family, 
if he be too old to work at breaking stone 
or cutting down the very hard trees, or 
too young to attend school, carries it to 
the store and receives the wages. 

That the women enjoy beauty is easily 
seen by the ferns and shrubs about the 
homes, growing in the tubs which bring 
from China the very intoxicating liquor 
called saki. While the natives are of a 
proud race and somewhat reticent on 
meeting strangers, they are most attrac- 
tive, placid and sweet tempered. Their 
voices are musical, and when chatting, as 
do our women, in the cars, they speak 


rapidly. 
Of course, necessary clothing must 
be neat, but not burdensome, in a 


locality where in midwinter the mer- 
cury is quite stationary for weeks be 
tween 65 and 80 degrees. Women wear 
the holoku. Usually on the street, near 
the retail shops, white is worn. The gar- 
ment may be perfectly plain, not very full. 
It reaches to the feet, and drops quite 
gracefully from the yoke. Those who are 
disposed can vary the trimming of the 
yoke, and use broad hamburg ruffling for 
the petticoat. It is, however, well fitting, 
and of immaculate whiteness. Elderly 
women wear them of black sateen or 
of fine tamese, as do also those in 
mourning. After the sudden death of 
the young Princess Kaiolanai, hats were 
decorated with a band of violet satin 
ribbon, on which was a sentence suggest 
ing the loss to Hawaii. They quite gen- 
erally wore a stick pin, with a very good 
likeness of the favorite princess. Some 
one made money out of the people, for 
the cheap jewelry brought 75 cents each, 
and often parents and children wore them. 
The graceful, firm gait of the people, but 
especially that of the women, has been at- 
tributed to the habit of going barefoot. 
Shoes have never been used. Generally 
cheap straw sandals of the Chinese were 
used in muddy weather. The example of 
another neat race, the Japanese, bas had 
its sway, and clogs are also used, keeping 
the feet out of the dirt. Alas! the grace- 
ful walk must go, for Yankee shoes, with 
pointed toes and narrow soles and beels, 
are seen on the feet and in the stores. 

When the women wiggle along the walk 
as do the tourists, they will no longer be 
able to lift their white gowns from the 
sidewalks to avoid the water which stands 
in puddles after the sidewalks and streets 
are watered by hose and carts. 

Allow me a word or twoconcerning the 
women of the pagan races, In the kin- 
dergartens for these, the principal must 
be of the same race, keeping the language 
of the parents, divested of ‘“‘pigeon Eng- 
lish,’’ clear to the little ones. At the same 
time English is used in the songs and 
plays. Assistants may be of any nation- 
ality, but they must be of those intending 
to complete the studies of the Normal 
Class. 

Christian Chinese and Japanese women 
are seen going to church on Sunday. 
The Japanese employ two pastors. After 
the New Year of the Chinese, several 
ladies with tiny feet hobbled on the side- 
walk, resting their hands on the maid in 
front. These ladies rarely walk on the 
street. One or two women, in shops, and 
in the homes, where their husbands labor, 
were seen mending bamboo ware. But 
one had to dissimulate while bargaining 
with the man and intending to see the 
wicked, distorted feet of these victims. 





Picturesque Building Lots at 





OAK HURST: 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 


boulevard built by him on this property. 


The town has every natural 


advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, etc. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 


undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We want customers who will 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 


can appreciate such a community. 
in its title deeds. 


This property is very carefully restricted 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiIvIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston. 








Bat one could get several clear views. 
The compulsory school law does not heed 
the indifference exhibited by the Chinese 
father when considering his daughter’s 
future, 

The girls must attend; they are intelli- 
gent and quick to learn; they are more 
than cupyists. Inthe schools of grammar 
grade they sing correctly and try to mod- 
ulate their voices to the sweet notes of the 
natives. One girl of nineteen said, ‘‘My 
father appreciate an educated daughter. 
I buy and sell for him, keep his book.”’ 

It was my good fortune to accompany 
a lady skilled in cases of illness to the 
Kamehameha School for pupils of Ha- 
waiian blood, and there to see the first 
baby of a young couple. The father was 
a graduate of the school. He holds a 
responsible but not particularly rema- 
nerative position in one of the depart- 
ments. His wife came from the island of 
Maui (Mow-ee), and was rather lonely. 
During the night the baby seemed ill. 
Having, in years of experience, visited 
such cases in my own State, I supposed 
I should see about the same conditions. 
Judge of my surprise! Passing through 
the garden filled with the royal yellow 
blossom, I realized that 1 was not to see 
an unattractive household. The house 
had two small bedrooms, opening from a 
centre space lighted from the door, a 
table and two chairs, with a crayon pic- 
ture of the father of the wife, which was 
bung on the partition, and the only orna- 
ment indoors. Entering the room, just 
large enough for a person to move around, 
there sat the pretty mother, with the 
sweetest baby, while the worried father 
watched the decision about its condition 
with the greatest anxiety. The white- 
ness of the clothing of all was matched 
by the bedding. I asked where the cook- 
ing was done. ‘Out in the back ‘lanai,’ ”’ 
where a small oil-stove heated the water 
for coffee or tea, or for vegetables when 
they had to be cocked. Just here let it 
be noted that with this simple home there 
was built, of rough boards, a hut on the 
bank of a tiny stream of water which 
came down the mountain side. A mov- 
able dam was arranged so that the elders 
could have a daily bath, and in time the 
little child would be introduced to the 
cold water. ‘I wanted to kiss the dear 
little one when I sounded its lungs,”’ said 
the lady. ‘‘Well, I couldn’t tell which 
of the three was the most attractive, 
father, mother, or baby,” I replied. 

For my next opportunity to observe the 
home life of the natives, I was indebted 
to a daughter of one of the early mission- 
aries sent out by the A. B. F. M., who 
allowed me to visit with her such families 
as needed spiritual help and kindly in- 
terest. In one or two cases the mother 
of the family confessed to having been 
brought up by a Christian father, and had 
been used to attending church in Hono- 
lulu. But babies and an indifferent hus- 
band had prevented her from continuing. 
A cordial welcome was extended to me, 
and a chair offered, in the humble dwell- 
ings. 

The two native women accompanying 
Miss Green sat on the floor, while a chap- 
ter from the New Testament was read in 
English and explained in the language of 
the listeners, either native or Chinese, 
When the women arose from the floor, 
they accomplished the effort most grace- 
fully; they were not young women, either. 

While I noted with great interest the 
simplicity of the homes, I could realize 
why residents in the Islands, emigrants 
from climates where inhospitable winds 
or damp atmosphere make warm cloth- 
ing a necessity, criticise the indolence 
of these homekeepers. There is no 
demand for satin bows on the chairs, for 
the latter are not a necessity. Sham pil- 





lows, and decorated bed linen, the making 
of which keeps eyes and fingers busy in 
our bleak New England, are not to be 
seen. The handsome mats on the floors, 
with pillows made of braided palm or 
lahaula leaves, are indispensable, 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

SOMERVILLE.—The last regular monthly 
meeting, on the afternoon of Jan. 3, was 
most enjoyable and inspiring. The 
Monthly Letter, which all felt to be of 
unusual interest, was read in full. The 
Ward Committee for Ward 5 gave a re- 
port of work done for a woman candidate 
for the School Committee, before and on 
the day of the election, Dec. 12. The 
candidate, Mrs. Isabel J. Higgins, was a 
former high school teacher, a bright and 
influential woman, in every way well fitted 
for the office. There were two other 
candidates, Republicans and Democrats 
holding caucuses and making nomina- 
tions, while Mrs. Higgins, the Suffrage 
League candidate, ran on nomination 
papers, She was not elected, but had a 
handsome vote, especially of the registered 
women of the ward, the largest women’s 
vote of any ward in the city, the largest 
at any election since the Referendum. In 
Ward 7, Mrs. Henrietta Atwood was re- 
elected a member of the Committee. The 
speaker of the afternoon, Mrs. Fannie L. 
Leavitt of West Medford, read an essay, 
entitled ‘The Spanish War; Was it Justi- 
fiable?” It was an able and brilliant 
paper, showing, from the writer’s stand- 
point, that the war was wholly unjustifi- 
able. She reviewed the whole matter, 
pointing out the weakness of the Presi- 
dent and the haste and unreasoning 
enthusiasm of Congress, backed by the 
masses of the people, who were ‘‘war- 
drunk.” She showed the lowering of 
tone of national morality, in the utter- 
ances of two years ago and to-day. Then 
war was said to be waged for humanity 
and justice, now for trade and supremacy. 
This was a natural result of war. She 
thought the United States, from its isola- 
tion, its resources, its wealth and its rep- 
resentative government, was peculiarly 
fitted for peace and an influence for peace 
with other nations. Our government was 
originally founded, not on any form of 
conquest, but on the federation of differ- 
ent States, based on democratic ideas, now 
lost sight of. The audience was not very 
large, but all were evidently thoughtful, 
well-read women. After the paper, there 
was an animated discussion, in which 
nearly all present took part. The presi- 
dent spoke strongly and forcibly in favor 
of universal peace, 

S. A. DAVENPORT, Sec. 











“HE MISTAKES THE EFFECT FOR THE 
CAUSE.” 

That is what the person does who tries 
to cure rheumatism or any other disease 
by relieving the symptoms. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla attacks the cause of these dis- 
eases. It neutralizes the acid in the blood, 
and thus permanently cures rheumatism. 
It tones and strengthens the stomach, re- 
stores its natural digesting fluids and per- 
manently cures dyspepsia. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Chipman Hall, 
Tremont Temple, Monday, Jan. 15, 3.30 P. M. 
The Mid-Year Business Meeting, for Club mem- 
bers only. Club tea at6 P.M. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 








Administrator’s Notice. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 


That the subscriber has been duly appointed 
administrator of the estate of Harriet A. 
Stone, late of Petersham in the County of 
Worcester, deceased, intestate, and has taken 
upon himself that trust by giving bond, as 
the law directs. All persons havin 
demands upon the estate of said acceneed 
are required to exhibit the same; and all 
persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to 

Henry B. BLackwett, Admr. 

Boston, Jan. 2, 1900. 
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